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1858. 


I-® - The Author reserves the right of Translation. 


CHRISTENING-ROBES foe PRESENTS, 

2i GUINEAS. 


BABI ES’ 
HOODS, 
i GUINEA. 



BABIES’ 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BEBCEAU-NETTES, 2S GUINEAS. 

Baby Linen, in Complete Seta, of Varied Qualities. 

All the beautiful Materials 
used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” 
as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
“ Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, I Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. j 
Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ BIDING TBOUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1 J Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. j 
School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. Gd. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 5* TO 8 GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

24 Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House haa been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET. 
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•^fOREIGN FANCY WeRCHANOISE 


No. XI. — Septembub, 185?.' 

VIRGINIANS ADVERTISER. 


T. A. SIMPSON & CO. 

(T. A. Simpson, from Messrs. Howell , James , & Co.), 

154, REGENT STREET, AND 8, BEAK STREET. 


WEDDING AND BIRTH -DAY PRESENTS. 

T A. SIMPSON <fc CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

• and Importers of every description of lancy Novelties and Articles of Vertu and Utility, beg respectfully to 
inform their Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from their agents at Paris, Vienna, 
and Frankfort, every novelty in fancy manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of T. A. S. & 
Co.’s stock is manufactured expressly for them, their selection is unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well- 
known reputation of their house. 


For the guidance of those who may be unable to honour their establishment with a visit, T. A. S. & Co. submit 
the following limited quotation from their Stock, assuring them that any commands intrusted to their care will meet 
with their best and prompt attention:— 




£ x. 

d. 

£ 

x. 

d. 



£ x. 

d. 

£ 

X. 

d. 

French Drawing-room Clocks, 

from 2 2 

Oto 60 

0 

0 

Work-boxes, In choice woods, from 0 8 

6 to 10 

0 

0 

French Dining-room Clocks ... 

tt 

1 6 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 

Writing-desks, ditto 

it 

0 10 

6 t» 

15 

0 

0 

Ladies’ Gold Watches 

ft 

4 4 

0 „ 

60 

0 

0 

Jewel-cases and Caskets 


1 1 

0 „ 

30 

0 

0 

Silver Watches 

ft 

2 10 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 

Envelope cases and Blotters... 

tt 

1 8 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

Gold Guard Chains 

ft 

2 2 

o „ 

18 

0 

0 

Letter- weighers (Simpson’s) ... 

tt 

0 8 

6 „ 

6 10 

0 

Gold Albert Chains 

ft 

1 15 

0 „ 

18 

0 

0 

Walnut-wood Inkstands 

tt 

O 8 

6 




Silver-mounted Smelling Bottles ,, 

0 2 

6 „ 

6 10 

0 

Morocco Carriage Bags 

tt 

0 10 

0 tt 

10 

0 

0 

Gold-mounted ditto 

ft 

2 10 

0 „ 

12 10 

0 

Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fitted 







Gold and Knamel Lockets 

ft 

0 10 

0 „ 

15 

0 

0 

with every requisite for dress- 







Gold Necklet Chains, with 







ing, writing, and working ... 

t» 

3 10 

0 „ 

65 

0 

0 

pendants 

99 

2 5 

0 „ 

50 

0 

0 

Gentlemen’s Dressing Bags ... 

tt 

3 15 

0 „ 

45 

0 

0 

Gold and Silver Pencil-cases ... 

** 

0 2 

6 

8 10 

6 

Opera-glasses 

tt 

O 10 

6 „ 

12 10 

0 

Full Dress and other Fans ... 


0 1 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

Bronze and Ormolu Candle- 







Ladies’ Dressing-cases, electro- 







sticks 

tt 

0 5 

0 >t 

9 10 

0 

plated 


1 10 

0 „ 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto Candelabra 


3 0 

o t> 

39 

0 

0 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, silver- 







Ormolu Card-trays 

tt 

0 7 

6 „ 

4 10 

0 

fitted 

9» 

5 10 

o„: 

100 

0 

0 

Ormolu Mounted Vases 


0 0 

6 „ 

10 

0 

0 

Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases ... 

ft 

1 0 


50 

0 

0 

Bagatelle Boards 


2 0 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 


Gold, Silver, Jet, and Gilt Bracelets, Brooches, Kings, Necklets, Lockets, Earrings, Studa, Pina, and every 
description of Jewellery, at moderate prices. Bronzes, Porcelains, Ormolu Table Ornaments, Inkstands, Card- 
trays, Candelabra, Tazzas, Tapers, Match-boxes, Miniature Frames for the Table, Opera-glasses, Toilet-bottle* 
and Cases, Letter-clips, Trinket- boxes, Ring-stands, Watch-stands, Pen-trays, Glove and Netting-boxes, Paper- 
knives, Carriage-bags, Reticules, Portmonnaies, Chess and Backgammon-boards, Card -cases. Vinaigrettes, Fuzee- 
casesi Fruit-knives, Hand-screens, Ac., &c., and a large Stock of other Articles suitable for Presents, but too 
various to enumerate. 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

1 T> . 1 » « ■n i w. i v -- a ' . - — -■« - Ti: 1* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



PRESENTS. 


PERPETUAL CALENDARS. 


GILT INKSTANDS. 


SCENT CASKETS. 


ELEGANT 

NOVELTIES ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION, 

AT 3 6, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 

(Facing the Haymarket). 

E. BAXTER, Stationer and Dressing-Case Maker, having removed from 79, STRAND, 
to more extensive premises, as above, respectfully solicits au inspection of liis varied and 
beautiful stock, which is entirely new for the present Season. It comprises in the Cabinet 
Department all the new patterns of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, with Silver and 
Plated fittings, Desks, Work boxes, Tea-Caddies, &c. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S TRAVELLING BAGS, 

With Silver and Plated Fittings. 

MEDIAEVAL MOUNTED WRITING DESKS, ENVELOPE, BLOTTING-CASES, AND INK- 
STANDS EN SUITE, TEA-CADDIES, SCENT CASKETS, &c. 

A VARIETY OF ARTICLES IN INLAID BUHL. 

A large selection of 

Jewel Cases, 

Key and Letter Boxes, 

Mordan’s Gold Pens, 

„ Gold Pencil Cases, 

„ Silver do. 

„ Letter Balances, 

Razors, 

Scissors, 

Penknives, 

BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES AND CHURCH SERVICES. 

A splendid Assortment of PARISIAN WORKS OF ART will be found in the Fancy Department, 
E. B. receiving monthly from his Agent in Paris every novelty immediately on its production. 


Drinking Flasks, 

Liqueur, Pic-Nic, and Sand- 
wich Cases, 

Work Reticules, 

Card Cases, 

Toilet Bottles, 

Tablets, 

Fans, 

Porte-Monnaies, 


Sporting Knives, 

Needles, [Cases, 

Gentlemen’s Instrument 
Ladies’ do. 

Paper Knives, 

Book Slides, 

String Bands, 

Match Barrels, 

Crochet Cases, &c. 


BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


Depot for DE LA RUE and Co.’s Stationery and Manufactures, 
as exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 

16, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 

The following comprises a few of the articles, a variety of which are always on view : 

DE LA RUE & Co.’s INDELIBLE RED LETTER DIARIES EOll 1858. 

DE LA RUE & CO.’S VICTORIA PLAYING CARDS. 

Typ T . rite & Co ’s COMMERCIAL, COMPLIMENTARY, INDIA, AND FOREIGN, MOURNING 
DEL AND WEDDING STATIONERY AND ENVELOPES IN EVERY VARIETY. 

Ladies’ Envelope and Blotting Cases. 
Ladies’ Desks and Writing Cases. 
Library Stationery Cases and Inkstands. 
Manifold Letter Writers. 

Card Cases, Pocket Books, Note Cases, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Despatch Boxes. 

Travelling Desks. 

Portable Writing Cases. 

Albums and Scrap Books. 

Music, Drawing, and Sketch Books. 
Manuscript and Address Books. 


1? TJ A 





Cross. 


UBRAR 


VICTORIA, B.C 
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WORKS BY W. M. THACKERAY, 

♦ 


THE NEWCOMES. 

Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Two vols. Svo, 
cloth, 26*. 

THE HISTORY OF 
PENDENNIS. 

Illustrated by the Author. Two vols. Svo, cloth, 26*. 

*** Also, a Cheap and, Popular Edition, without Tlluslra - ' 
titms, uniform with, the Miscellanies, in crown Svo, Is. 


ill. 

VANITY FAIR. 

Illustrated by the Author. Ono vol. Svo, cloth, 21*. 
*** Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustra- 
tions, uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown Svo, 6s. 

iy. 

THE 

HISTORY OF SAMUEL 
TITMARSH. 

Illustrated by the Author. Ono vol., small 8vo, 
cloth, 4*. 


A Collected Edition of Mr. Thackeray 5 s Early Writings. 

Complete in Four Vols. crown 8vo, price 6*. each, uniform with the Cheap Editions of 
(i Vanity Fair/* and “Pendennis.” 

MISCELLANIES, 

IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


Each Volume of the u Miscellanies ” is also published in separate Parts at varous prices. 

as follows : 


VOL. I. 

d. 

Ballads 16 

The Snob Papers . . • ..20 

The Tremendous Adventures op 

Major Gahagan . . . .10 

The Fatal Boots : — Cox’s Diary . 1 0 

VOL. II. 

Thb Yellowplush Memoirs : — 

Jeames’s Diary . . ..20 

Sketches and Travels in London . 2 0 

Novels by Eminent Hands ; — Cha- 
racter Sketches . . . .16 


VOL. III. 

s. d. 

Memoirs op Barry Lyndon . .30 

A Legend op the Rhine : — Rebecca 
and Rowena . . . ..16 

A Little Dinner at Timmins’s : — 

The Bedford Row Conspiracy . 1 0 

VOL. IV. 

The Fitzboodle Papers : — Men’s 

Wives 2 6 

A Shabby Genteel Story . ..16 

The History op Samuel Titmarsh 
and the Great Hoggarty Diamond 1 6 


Publishing in Monthly Parts f price One Shilling each , 

THE VIRGINIANS. 

With IUuatrations by the Author. To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts. 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 

Recently published t price 14s., handsomely bound in cloth , 


ASK MAMMA; 

Or, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 

By the Author of “ Sponge’s Tour," “ Handley Cross,” &c. Illustrated with Thirteen Coloured 
Engravings and numerous Woodcuts by JOHN LEECH. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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THE 

POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 ; 

By CHARLES KNIGHT, 

Is just published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo, price 36s., with a Copious Index, and Illustrated 
by 32 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

No. XXXIII., being the First Number of Vol. V., will be published on the 30th September. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


In crown 8vo price 12$., illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections , and Sketches of Gardens and 

General Objects , of 

HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a general Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate. (From a Quarter of an Acre to i 
Hundred Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 


“Mr Kemp’s ‘ How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared 
in this country, its value being much increased by an extraordinary number of excellent instructive woodcuts.”— 
Gardener's Chronicle . 


Price 2$., in cloth , 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


For the use of persons who possess a small Garden. By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, enlarged 

and improved. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 

B EGS most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 

and the Public generally tha*t, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, 
in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a nkw skriks of his useful productions, 
wjiich, for kxcbllbncb or tkmpkH) quality ok MATKWAL, and, above all, cheapness in price, he believes 
will ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of 
boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac*simile of bis signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


J 


TRELOAR’S 

COCOA NUT FIBRE MATT INC 


IS THE BEST. 

PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED-LONDON, NEW YORK, AND PARIS. 

Catalogue, containing Prices, and every particular, post free. 

WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

Visitors to tlio Sea Side, and others exposed to the scorching rays of the Sun, and heated 

particles of dust, will find 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allayiug all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending 
restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration fly before its application, and give 
place to delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of sunburn, or 
stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. — Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


The heat of the summer also induces a dryness of the hair, and a tendency to its falling off, 
which may be completely obviated by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an invigorator and 
purifier beyond all precedent. — The prices are 3s. 6d., 7s. ; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of 
Vegetable Acids (an immediate cause of tooth-ache), by a systematic employment, night and 
morning, of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

a White Powder compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth 
a pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, 
and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity. — Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Sold by A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
V..BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS ! ! 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUET, 

Prepared by Command, is the perfume adopted by the £lite of the Aristo- 
cracy for the august ceremony. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL SACHET, 

A neat satin scent bag, with bridal wreath, is a sweet memento of the interesting 
event. Price Is., or sent by post on receipt of 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL SOUVENIR, 

A handsome box, containing two bottles of the Royal Bridal Bouquet, and 
one Sachet, forms a most elegant and appropriate present for this auspicious 
occasion. Price 7s. Gd. 

Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. 

E. RIMMEL, PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 96, STRAND. 



KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

“ A SLIGHT COLD,” — if its first symptoms are not arrested, too often lays 

the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary Complaints, including Winter Cough, Asthma , and other consti- 
tutional derangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be easily averted or subdued by keeping at 
hand a supply of the above celebrated Lozengks, which have now stood the test of public experience for upwards of 
half a centui y The Testimonials to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by the most eminent of the Faculty, 
as well as by ail classes of private individuals. Containing neither opiates nor any injurious anodyne, they may be 
safely taken by the youngest child or the most delicate female. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 

Copy of a letter from the late Colonel Hawker (the well-known Author on “ Guns and Shooting *). 

Longparish House , near Whitchurch, Hants. 

Sir,— I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
Lozengks. 1 had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me ; and yet I got completely 
rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough 
without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 

To Ma. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. P. HAWKER. 

iS.B. — To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words ** KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES** 
are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 
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THE GUINEA-AND-HALF VELVET JACKET. 

An exceedingly rich Velvet. The Shape worn by the Empress. Style, economy, comfort, and durability. The 
most becoming Jacket ever produced. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 

THE GUINEA-AND-HALF VELVET MANTLE. 

A splendid Velvet, quilted with Satin throughout. Worth 3£ guineas. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET, 

THE HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKET. 

A very pretty shape, just from Paris ; to be had in all the fashionable colours. 

WHITE AND BUFF MARCELLA JACKETS. 

The prettiest shape in this very elegant article ever produced, and most becoming to the figure. Price 12s. 9d. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 

A PERFECT LADY'S DRESS AT A SINGU- 
LARLY LOW PRICE. 

A simple Check in every colour ; the material is Cashmere, with rich Ducape, Side Trimming in French Blue, Nut 
Brown, Violet, Black, and the New Green, edged with Velvet. The Skirt is lined throughout, the material for the 
Bodice included. Price 14s. 9d. If with our New Shaped Jacket, made and elaborately trimmed with Velvet, 
3s. 9d. extra. Scarfs, trimmed with Velvet, and Ribbon Bow behind to match, 3s. lOAd. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


READY-MADE MUSLIN DRESSES, 4s. 9d. 

Plain, Double Skirt, or Flounced, with jacket complete. Neat pretty patterns, cut out by one of the first cutters 
in Paris, and completed there by superior French artists. A fresh arrival every Wednesday from Paris. Patterns 

post free. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


THE BLACK LACE JACKET. 

Just imported, a perfectly New Shape, graceful and Lady-like in the extreme. Price 12s. 9d. Drawings of all 

Jackets forwarded post free. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


WHITE FRENCH MUSLIN JACKETS. 

The prettiest White Muslin Jacket ever produced ; is trimmed with ribbon to be had in every colour, and 
exceedingly becoming to the figure. Price 12s. 9d. The usual Shapes, from 5s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


FRENCH CAMBRIC MORNING DRESSES, 4s. 9d. 

Neat chaste patterns, new for Autumn wear, made with a very pretty Jacket. A fresh importation every Wednesday. 
For country orders, length of skirt and round the shoulders is required. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 

OUR NEW WATERPROOF SEA-SIDE CLOAK. 

Trimmed with the New French Plaiting. Quite a Lady's Mantle* Price 9s. 9d. 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 

Post Office Orders payable to JAMES REID, Oxford Street. 


THE GENTLEMEN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

JL PERUKE. — The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything vec 
produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic »md the Connoisseur, that one may be 
convinced, and the other gratified, by inspecting this and other novel and beautiful specimens of lue 1’eruqueiau Art, tX 
the Establishment of the Sole Inventor, F. BROWNE. 47, FENCHURCH STREET. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MOl 
THE HEAD. 
Round the Head in manner of a fillet, leaving 
the Ears loose 

IE OF MI 

As dotted 

1 to I. 

IASUR] 

Inches. 

LNG 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each w ay as required 

As dotted 

2 to 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Crown of the Bead to where the Hair grows 

THE CHARGE FOR THIS U 
HAIR ONLY £. 

As marked 

3 to 3. 

NIQUE I 

L 105. 

1 

& 

O 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 

3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of 
JL The Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect 
security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

Price Is. ljd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

r IS excellent Family Pill is a medi- 
cine of long-tried efficacy for purifying the blood, 
and correcting all disorders of the stomach and bowels. 
Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its 
salutary effects. The stomach will speedily regain its 
strength, a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and 
kidneys, will rapidly take place, and renewed health will 
be the quick result of taking this medicine, according to 
the directions accompanying each box. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the 
ears, arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, 
should never be without them, as many dangerous 
symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
use. 

For FEMALES the»e Tills are truly excellent, re- 
moving all obstructions, the distressing headache fo 
very prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dul- 
ness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 
sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy juvenile 
bloom to the complexion. 

These Pills unite the recommendation of a mild ope- 
ration with the most successful effect ; and for elderly 
peop e, or where an occasional aperient is required, 
nothing can be better adapted. In consequence of 
the great and increasing demand, the Proprietor has 
obtained permission from her Majesty’s Commissioners 
to have the name and address of 
“ THOM A 8 PROUT, 229, STRAND, LONDON,” 
impressed upon the Government Stamp, affixed to each 
box.— Sold by all vendors of medicine. 


-PIESSE & LTJBIN 

PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


GLYCERINE 

J E L LY, (2s. Jars.) 

! Exquisite for the Hands and Skin. 
Renders them soft, white , 
and healthy. 

2, New Bond Str. 

LONDON. 


PHTLLTPSON AND CO.’S NEW PERFUME. 

“LA DUCHESSE ” 

The most refreshing and durable of the day. 
For the Ball-room, Theatre, and crowded Assem- 
bly, it is indispensable. It possesses great sana- 
tory qualities, it is highly conducive to the 
preservation of health; it invigorates the nerves ; 
while in the sick room it is invaluable, reviving 
the invalid and preventing contagion. Price 
3s. 6 d. Obtainable of every Chemist and Vendor 
of fashionable Perfumery. None genuine that 
has not on the label (entered at Stationers’ Hall), 
the signature 

1 , Pudge Row, St. Paul’s, London, E.C. 

The POMADE, 3s. 6 d.; the SOAP, Is. 6d.; 
the OIL, Ss.(,<l.; the COSMETIQUE, Is. <fc 2s. 

To SHIPPERS & those going abroad. 
Assortments of Perfumery put up tosuit EVERY 
CLIMATE, are always ready, from £10 to £100. 
and Catalogues forwarded free on application. 

Should there be difficulty in obtaining these 
preparations of any Chemist or Perfumer, a 
letter (enclosing a Post Office Order or Postage 
Stamps), to PIIILLIPSON and Co., shall have 
immediate attention. 

Be sure to ask for PIIILLIPSON «fc CO.’S the 
original and only genuine. 


A Clsar Complexion is produced by 

GOWLAND’S LOTION. 

Ladies visiting the sea-side and races, or exposed to the 
heat of the »un and dust, will, immediately on the appli- 
cation of this celebrated preparation, experience its 
extraordinary genial qualities. It produces and sustains 

GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF 
COMPLEXION, 

removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the 
medical profeasion. 

Sold by all druggists and perfumers ; half-pints, 2s. 9d. 
CAUTION. 

Observe the name of the Proprietor, 

E. C. BOURNE, 19, Lamb’s Conduit Street, 

On the Government Stamp. 



ALLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

Patent Portmanteaus, 1 ^Despatch Boxes, Dressing- 
Cases, Travelling-Bags with Square Opening, 
and 500 other Articles for Travelling, forwarded 
by Post for Two Stamps. 

J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers, 

18 and 22, Strand. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT 

WEIGHT 10 oz. 

Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily 
folded to carry in the Pocket or on 
Saddle ; the most important feature in 
this Waterproofing consists in its being 
mineralised, which effectually resists 
the powerful heat of the sun and the 
most violent rains, also obviating the 
stickiness and uupleasant smell pecu- 
liar to all other Waterproofs. — Price, 
according to size, 4 Os. to 503. ; all silk 
throughout, 50s. Measurement, length 
of coat, and size round the chest. 

Stout Siphonias, 35s. Leggings, 10s. 6d. Shooting Boots, Fishing-Stockings, Portable 
folding Baths, Air Beds, Water Beds for Invalids, Pillows, &c. Portable India-rubber Boats, 
designed expressly for the Indian rivers, to carry one or more persons, weighing from 10 to 
40 lbs. Price £6 6s., £10 10s., and £18 18s., folding in a compass of 3 feet. 

NOTICE. — NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

EDMISTON & SON, 69, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 




SANGSTERS’ 

SILK AMD ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 


The acknowledged benefit to health, in ad- 
dition to the personal comfort, derived from 
the use of the Umbrella, as a protection from 
the injurious effects of the Sun, as well as the 
Rain, is rapidly increasing the demand lor 
them in all quarters of the globe. 

The invention of 

“PCX’S PARAGON FRAMES,” 

by lessening the weight nearly one-half without 
impairing the strength, has effected a great 
improvement ; whilst the application of 

. ALPACA 

(patented by W. & J. Sangster in 1848) en- 
ables the manufacturer to produce an article, 
nearly equal to silk, at les3 than half the price. 

W. & J. S. continue to repair gratis (if 
necessary), the frames of any Paragon Um- 
brellas purchased at either of their Establish- 
ments, viz. : 

140, REGENT STREET, 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

94, FLEET STREET, 75, CHEAPSIDE. 

Shipping Orders executed with despatch and on the lowest terms at their Wholesale Warehouse, 

75, Chcapside. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

take’s progress. 


I 



EOPLE were still 
very busy in Harry 
Warrington’s time 
(not that our young 
gentleman took 
much heed of the 
controversy) in de- 
termining the rela- 
tive literary merits 
of the ancients and 
the modems ; and 
the learned, and the 
world with them, 
indeed, pretty gener- 
ally pronounced in 
favour of the former. 
The moderns of that 
day are the ancients 
of ours, and we 
speculate upon them 
in the present year of 
grace, as our grand- 
children, a hundred 
years hence, will give 
their j udgment about 
us. As for your book-learning, O respectable ancestors (though, 
to be sure, you have the mighty Gibbon with you), I think you will 
own that you are beaten* and could point to a couple of professors 
at Cambridge and Glasgow who know more Greek than was to be 
had in your time in all the universities of Europe, including that 
of Athens, if such an one existed. As for science, your were scarce 
more advanced than those Heathen to whom in literature you owned 
yourselves inferior. And in public and private morality ? Which is 
the better, this actual year 1858, or its predecessor a century back ? 
Gentlemen of Mr. Disraeli’s House of Commons ! has every one of you 
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his price, as in Walpole’s or Newcastle’s time,— or (and that is the 
delicate question) have you almost all of you had it? Ladies, I do no 
say that you are a society of Vestals— but the chronicle of a hundred 
years since contains such an amount of scandal, that you may be thank- 
ful you did not live in such dangerous times. No : on my conscience 
I believe that men and women are both better ; not only that the 
Susannahs are more numerous, but that the Elders are not nearly so 
wicked. Did you ever hear of such books as “ Clarissa, “ Tom Jones 
“ Roderick Random;” paintings by contemporary artists, of the men and 
women, the life and society, of their day? Suppose we were to 
describe the doings of such a person as Mr. Lovelace, or my Lady 
BeUaston, or that wonderful “ Lady of Quality ” who lent her memoirs 
to the author of “ Peregrine Pickle.” How the pure and outraged 
Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, run out of the room, call 
away the young ladies, and order Mr. Mudie never to send one of that 
odious author’s books again ! You are fifty-eight years old, madam, 
and it may be that you are too squeamish, that you cry out before you 
are hurt, and when nobody had any intention of offending your lady- 
ship. Also, it may be that the novelist’s art is injured by the 
restraints put upon him, as many a honest, harmless statue at St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican is spoilt by the tm draperies in which eccle- 
siastical old women have swaddled the fair limbs of the marble. But 
in your prudery there is reason. So there is in the state censoislnp 
of the Press. The page may contain matter dangerous to bonos 
mores. Out with your scissors, censor, and clip off the prurient para- 
graph ! We have nothing for it but to submit. Society, the despot, 
has given his imperial decree. We may think the statue had been 
seen to greater advantage without the tin drapery ; we may plead t m 
the moral were better might we recite the whole fable. Away with 
him— not a word ! I never saw the piano-fortes m the United States 
with the frilled muslin trousers on their legs ; but, depend on it, the 
muslin covered some of the notes as well as the mahogany, muffled the 

music, and stopped the player. . . f „ 

To what does this prelude introduce us ? I am thinking of Harry 
Warrington, Esquire, in his lodgings in' Bond Street, London, and of 
the life which he and many of the young bucks of fashion led in those 
times, and how I can no more take my fair young reader into them, 
than Lady Squeams can take her daughter to Cremorne Gardens on 
an ordinary evening. My dear Miss Diana (Psha ! I know you are 
eight and thirty, although you are so wonderfully shy, and want to 
make us believe you have just left off school-room dinners and a 
pinafore) when your grandfather was a young man about town, and a 
member of one of the Clubs at White’s, and dined at Pontac s off the 
feasts provided by Braund and Lebeck, and rode to Newmarket with 
March and Rockingham, and toasted the best in England with Gffly 
Williams and George Selwyn (and didn’t understand George s jokes, of 
which, indeed, the flavour has very much evaporated since the bottling) 
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—the old gentleman led a life of which your noble aunt (author of 
“Legends of the Squeams’s ; or, Fair Fruits off a Family Tree, ) has 

not given you the slightest idea. < . 

It was before your grandmother adopted those serious views for 
which she was distinguished during her last long residence at Bath, 
and after Colonel Tibbalt married Miss Lye, the rich soap-boilers 
heiress, that her ladyship’s wild oats were sown. When she was 
young, she was as giddy as the rest of the genteel world. At her 
house in Hill Street, she had ten card-tables on Wednesdays and 
Sunday evenings, except for a short time when Ranelagh was open on 
Sundays. Every night of her life she gambled for eight, nine, ten 

hours. Everybody else in society did the like. She lost ; she won ; 

she cheated ; she pawned her jewels ; who knows what else she was not 
ready to pawn, so as to find funds to supply her fuiy °r P a y* 
What was that after-supper duel at the Shakespeare s Head m Coven 
Garden, between your grandfather and Colonel Tibbalt: where they 
drew swords and engaged only in the presence of Sir John Screwby, 
who was drunk under the table? They were interrupted by Mr. 
John Fielding’s people, and your grandfather was carried home 
to Hill Street wounded in a chair. I tell you those gentlemen m 
powder and ruffles, who turned out the toes of their buckled pumps so 
delicately, were terrible fellows. Swords were perpetually being drawn , 
bottles after bottles were drunk ; oaths roared unceasingly in conver- 
sation ; tavern-drawers and watchmen were pinked and maimed; 
chairmen belaboured ; citizens insulted by reeling pleasure-hunters. 
You have been to Cremorne with proper “ vouchers of course . o 
you remember our great theatres thirty years ago? You were too good 
to go to a play. Well, you have no idea what the play-houses were, 
or what the green boxes were, when Garrick and Mrs. Prichard weie 
playing before them ! And I, for my children’s sake, thank that good 
Actor in his retirement who was the first to banish that shame from 
the theatre. No, madam, you are mistaken ; I do not plume myself 
on my superior virtue. I do not say you are naturally better than your 
ancestress in her wild, rouged, gambling, flaring, tearing days , or 
even than poor Polly Fogle, who is just taken up for shoplifting, and 
would have been hung for it a hundred years ago. Only, 1 am 
heartily thankful that my temptations are less, having quite enougn to 

do with those of the present century. , a 

So, if Harry Warrington rides down to Newmarket to the Octobei 
meeting, and loses or wins his money there ; if he makes one of a 
party at the Shakespeare or the Bedford Head; if he dines at Whites 
ordinary, and sits down to Macco and lansquenet afterwards 5 if he 
boxes the watch, and makes his appearance at the Roundhouse ; it ie 
turns out for a short space a wild, dissipated, harum-scarum young 
Harry Warrington ; I, knowing the weakness of human nature, am not 
going to be surprised ; and, quite aware of my own short-comings, 
don’t intend to be very savage at my neighbour’s. Mr. Sampson 
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was: in his chapel in Long Acre he whipped Vice tremendously, 
gave Sin no quarter; out-cursed Blasphemy with superior anathemas 
knocked Drunkenness down, and trampled on the prostrate bnite 
wallowing in the gutter ; dragged out conjugal Infidelity, and P°^ed 
her with endless stones of rhetoric— and, after service, came to dinnei 
at the Star and Garter, made a bowl of punch for Harry and h 
friends at the Bedford Head, or took a hand at wlnst at Mr. Wamng- 
ton’s lodgings, or my Lord March’s, or wherever there was a supper 

“1 Sn C Sh<^ever m m respect of Mr. Warrington’s doings at this 
period of his coming to London, that I may have taken my usual 
degrading and uncharitable views of him— for, you see, I have not 
uttered a single word of virtuous indignation against his ^duct. and, 
if it was not reprehensible, have certainly judged him ^^t crue ly. 

O the Truthful, O the Beautiful, 0 Modesty, O Benevolence, O Pudo . 

0 Mores, 0 Blushing Shame, O Namby Pamby-oach with jour 
respective capital letters to your honoured names ! 0 Nimmy. U 

Piminy ! how shall I dare for to go for to say that a young man evei 

"Vo young kd,. I calumniating Mr. Wmtogtai. 
according to my heartless custom. As a proof, here is a e r 0l j 
the Warrington collection, from Harry to Ins mother, in whic 
is not a single word that would lead you to suppose lie was leadm o 
wild life. And such a letter from an only son, to a fond and exemplai} 
parent, we know must be true ! 

i Bond Street, London, October 25, 1756. 

Honord Madam, 

I take up my pen to acknowledge your honored favor of 
10 July, per Lively Virginia packet, which has duly come to hand, 
forwarded by our Bristol agent, and rejoice to hear that the pros^c 
the crops is so good. ’Tis Tully who says that agriculture is the 
noblest pursuit ; how delightful when that pursuit is also prophetable • 

Since my last, dated from Tunbridge Wells, one or two inmdence 
have occurred of which it is nessasery * I should advise my honore 
Mother. Our party there broke up end of August: ^ partndg 
shooting commencing. Baroness Bernstein, whose kindness to me has 
been most invariable, has been to Bath her usual wmtericsoit, 
and has made me a welcome present of a fifty pound bill. I 
with Rev. Mr. Sampson, whose instruction I find most wUuble, a 
my cousin Lady Maria, to Castlewood.f 1 paid a flying visit on the 
wayTmy dea/kind friends Col. and Mrs. Lambert, Oakhurst House, 
who send my honored mother their most affectionate remembrances. 

* This word has been much operated upon with the penknife, but is left sic, no 

doubt to the writer’s satisfaction. , . w*- w*irrin"ton^ 

+ Could Parson Sampson have been dictating the above remarks to Mr. Warrm 0 ton. 
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The youngest Miss Lambert, I grieve to 'say, was dellicate ; and her 
parents in some anxiety. 

At Castlewood I lament to state my stay was short, owing to a 
quarrel with my cousin William. He is a young man of violent 
passions, and alas ! addicted to liquor, when he has no controul over 
them. In a tripling dispute about a horse, high words arose between 
us, and he aymed a blow at me or its equivulent — which my Grandfathers 
my honored mothers child could not brook. I rejoyned, and feld him 
to the ground, whents he was carried almost sencelis to bed. I sent to 
enquire after his health in the morning : but having no further news 
of him, came away to London where I have been ever since with brief 
intavles of absence. 

Knowing you would wish me to see my dear Grandfathers University 
of Cambridge, I rode thither lately in company with some friends, 
passing through part of Harts, and lying at the famous bed of Ware. The 
October meeting was just begun at Cambridge when I "went. I saw 
the students in their gownds and capps , and rode over to the famous 
Newmarket Heath, where there happened to be some races — my friend 
Lord Marchs horse Marrowbones by Cleaver coming off winner of a 
large steak. It was an amusing day — the jockeys, horses, &c., very 
different to our poor races at home — the betting awful — the richest 
nobleman here mix with the jox, and bett all round. Cambridge 
pleased me : especially King’s College Chapel, of a rich but elegant 
Gothick. 

I have been out into the world, and am made member of the Club at 
White’s, where I meet gentlemen of the first fashion. My lords 
Rockingham, Carlisle, Orford, Bolingbroke, Coventry are of my friends, 
introduced to me by my Lord March, of whom I have often wrote 
before. Lady Coventry is a fine woman, but thinn. Every lady paints 
here, old and young ; so, if you and Mountain and Fanny wish to be in 
fashion , I must send you out some rooge-pots : everybody plays — eight, 
ten, card-tables at every house on eveiy receiving night. I am 
sorry to say all do not play fair, and some do not pay fair. I have 
been obliged to sit down, and do as Home does , and have actually seen 
ladies whom I could name take my counters from before my face ! 

One day, his regiment the 20th, being paraded in St. James’s Park, 
a friend of mine, Mr. Wolfe, did me the honour to present me to His 
Royal Highness the Captain General, who was most gracious ; a fat jolly 
Prince, if I may speak so without disrespect, reminding me in his 
manner of that unhappy General Braddock, whom w'e knew to our 
sorrow 7 last year. When he heard my name and how' dearest George 
had served and fallen in Braddock’s unfortunate campaign, he talked a 
great deal with me ; asked why a young fellow like me did not serve 
too ; why I did not go to the King of Prussia, who w'as a great General, 
and see a campaign or tw*o ; and whether that would not be better 
than daw’dling about at routs and card-parties in London ? I said, I 
would like to go with all my heart, but was an only son now, on leave 
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from my mother, and belonged to our estate in Virginia. His Royal 
Highness said, Mr. Braddock had wrote home accounts of Mrs. 
Esmond’s loyalty, and that he would gladly serve me. , Mr. Wolfe 
and I have waited on him since, at His Royal Highness’s house in 
Pall Mall. The latter, who is still quite a young man, made the Scots 
campaign with His Highness, whom Mr. Dempster loves so much at 
home. To he sure, he was too severe : if anything can he too severe 
against rebels in arms. 

Mr. Draper hashad half the Stock, my late Papa’s property, transferred 
to my name. Until there can be no doubt of that painful loss in our 
family which I would give my right hand to replace, the lemaining 
stock must remain in the trustees’ name in behalf of him who 
inherited it. Ah, dear mother ! There is no day, scarce any hour, 
when I don’t think of him. I wish he were by me often. I feel like 
as if I was better when I am thinking of him, and would like, for the 
honour of my family, that he was representing of it here instead of 
Honored Madam, 

Your dutiful and affectionate Son, 

Henry Esmond Warrington. 

p.S. — I am like your sex , who always, they say, put their chief 
news in a poscrip . I had something to tell you about a psrson to 
whom my heart is engaged. I shall write more about it, which there 
is no hurry. Safice she is a nobleman’s daughter, & her family as good 
as our own. 


Clargis Street, London, October 23 , 1756 . 

I think, my good sister, we have been all our lives a little more than 
kin and less than kind, to use the words of a poet whom your dear 
father loved dearly. When you were bora in our Western Principal- 
litie, my mother was not as old as Isaac’s ; but even then I was much 
more than old enough to be yours. And though she gave you all she 
could leave or give, including the little portion of love that ought to 
have been my share, yet, if we can have good will for one another, we 
may learn to do without affection : and some little kindness you owe 
me, for your son’s sake as well as your father’s, whom I loved and ad- 
mired more than any man I think ever I knew in this world : he was 
greater than almost all, though he made no noyse in it. I have seen 
very many who have, and, believe me, have found but few with such 
good heads and good harts as Mr. Esmond. 

Had we been better acquainted, I might have given you some advice 
regarding your young gentleman’s introduction to Europe, which you 
would have taken or not, as people do in this world. At least you 
would have sed afterwards, “ What she counselled me was right, and 
had Harry done as Madam Beatrix wisht, it had been better for him.” 
My good sister, it was not for you to know, or for me to whom you 
never wrote to tell you, but your boy in coming to England and Castle- 
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wood found but ill friends there ; except one, an old aunt, of whom all 
kind of evil hath been spoken and sed these fifty years past — and not 
without cawse too, perhaps. 

Now, I must tell Harry’s mother what will doubtless scarce astonish 
her, that almost everybody who knows him loves him. He is prudent 
of his tongue, generous of his money, as bold as a lyon, with an im- 
perious domineering way that sets w r ell upon him ; you know whether 
he is handsome or not : my dear, I like him none the less for not being 
over witty or wise, and never cared for your sett-the-Thames-afire gen- 
tlemen, who are so much more clever than their neighbours. Your 
father’s great friend, Mr. Addison, seemed to me but a supercillious 
prig, and his follower, Sir Dick Steele, was not pleasant in his cupps, 
nor out of ’em. And (revenons a luy ) your Master Harry will certainly 
not burn the river up with his wits. Of book learning he is as ignorant 
as any lord in England, and for this I hold him none the worse. If 
Heaven have not given him a turn that way, ’tis of no use trying to 
bend him. 

Considering the place he is to hold in his own colony when he 
returns, and the stock he comes from, let me tell you, that he hath not 
means enough allowed him to support his station, and is likely to make 
the more depence from the narrowness of his income — from sheer 
despair breaking out of all bounds, and becoming extravagant, which is 
not his turn. But he likes to live as well as the rest of his company, 
and, between ourselves, has fell into some of the finist and most rakish 
in England. He thinks ’tis for the honour of the family not to go 
back, and many a time calls for ortolans and champaign when he 
would as leaf dine with a stake and a mugg of beer. And in this kind 
of spirit I have no doubt from -what he hath told me in his talk (which 
is very naif, as the French say), that his mamma hath encouraged 
him in his high opinion of himself. We women like our belongings to 
have it, however little we love to pay the cost. Will you have your 
ladd make a figar in London? Trebble his allowance at the very 
least, and his Aunt Bernstein (with his honored mamma’s permission) 
will add a little more on to whatever summ you give him. Otherwise 
he will be spending the little capital I learn he has in this country, 
which, when a ladd once begins to manger, there is very soon an end 
to the loaf. Please God, I shall be ablfe to leave Henry Esmond’s 
grandson something at my death ; but my savings are small, and the 
pension with which my gracious Sovereign hath endowed me dies with 
me. As iovfeu M. de Bernstein, he left only debt at his decease : the 
officers of his Majesty’s Electoral Court of Hannover are but scantily paid. 

A lady who is at present very high in his Majesty’s confidence hath 
taken a great phancy to your ladd, and will take an early occasion to 
bring him to the Sovereign’s favorable notice. His Royal Highness 
the Duke he hath seen. If live in America he must, wdiy should not 
Mr. Esmond Warrington return as Governor of Virginia, and with a 
title to his name ? That is what I hope for him. 
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Meanwhile, I must be candid with you, and tell you I fear he hath 
entangled himself here in a very silly engagement. Even to many an 
old woman for money is scarce pardonable — the game ne valant gueres 
la chandeUe — Mr. Bernstein, when alive, more than once assured me 
of this fact, and I believe him, poor gentleman ! But to engage your- 
self to an old woman without money, and to marry her merely because 
you have promised her, this seems to me a follie which only very young 
lads fall into, and I fear Mr. Warrington is one. How, or for what 
consideration, I know not, but my niece Maria Esmond hath escamote 
a promise from Harry. He knows nothing of her antecedens f which I 
do. She hath laid herself out for twenty husbands these twenty years 
past. I care not how she hath got the promise from him. Tis a 
sinn and a shame that a woman more than forty years old should 
surprize the honour of a child like that, and hold him to his word. 
She is not the woman she pretends to be. A horse-jockey (he saith) 
cannot take him in — but a woman ! 

I write this news to you advisedly, displeasant as it must be. 
Perhaps ’twill bring you to England : but I would be very cautious, 
above all, very gentle, for the bitt will instantly make his high spirit 
restive . I fear the property is entailed, so that threats of cutting him 
off from it will not move Maria. Otherwise I know her to be so mer- 
cenary that (though she really hath a great phancy for this handsome 
ladd) without money she would not hear of him. All I could, and more 
than I ought , I have done to prevent the match. What and more I 
will not say in writing ; but that I am, for Henry Esmond’s sake, his 
grandson’s sincerest friend, and, Madam, 

Your faithful sister and servant, 

Beatrix Baroness de Bernstein. 

To Mrs. Esmond Warrington, of Castlewood, in Virginia. 

On the back of this letter is w T ritten, in Madam Esmond’s hand, 
“ My sister Bernstein’s letter, received with Henry’s December 24 : on 
receipt of which it was determined my son should instantly go home.” 


CHAPTER XLII, 


FORTUNATUS NIMIUM. 



HOUGH Harry War- 
rington persisted in his 
determination to keep 
that dismal promise 
which his cousin had 
extracted from him, we 
trust no benevolent 
reader will think so ill 
of him as to suppose 
that the engagement 
was to the young fel- 
low’s taste, and that he 
would not be heartily 
glad to be rid of it. 
Very likely the beating 
administered to poor 
Will was to this end; 
and Harry may have 
thought, “ A boxing- 
match between us is sure to bring on a quarrel with the family , in 
the quarrel with the family, Maria may take her brother s side. I, of 
course, will make no retraction or apology. Will, in that case, may 
call me to account, when I know which is the better man. In the 
midst of the feud, the agreement may come to an end, and I may 


be a free man once more.” 

So honest Harry laid his train, and fired it : but, the explosion over, 
no harm was found to be done, except that William Esmond s nose 
was swollen, and his eye black for a week. He did not send a chal- 
lenge to his cousin, Harry Warrington ; and, in consequence, neither 
killed Harry nor was killed by him. Will was knocked down, and he 
got up again. How many men of sense would do the same, could they 
get their little account settled in a private place, with nobody to tell 
how the score was paid ! Maria by no means took her family s side 
in the quarrel, but declared for her cousin, as did my lord, when 
advised of the disturbance. Will had struck the first blow, Loid 
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Castlewood said, by the Chaplain’s showing. It was not the first or 
the tenth time he had been found quarrelling in his cups. Mr. W 
rington only showed a proper spirit in resenting the injury, and it was 

for Will, not for Harry, to ask pardon. 

Harry said, he would accept no apology as long as his horse was not 
returned or his bet paid. This chronicler has not been able to find 
out, from any of the papers which have come under his view, how t 
affair of the bet was finally arranged : but ’tis certain the cousins 
presently met in the houses of various friends, and without maulm 0 

Ca Marians 'elder brother had been at first quite willing that his sister, 
who had remained unmarried for so many years, and on the tram ot 
whose robe, in her long course over the path of life, so many briars 
so much mud, so many rents and stains badnaUiraUy gathered 
many with any bridegroom who presented himself, and if with a gen- 
tleman from Virginia so much the better. She would retire to his 
wigwam in the forest, and there be disposed of. In the natural course 
of things, Harry would survive his elderly bride, and might console 
himself or not, as he preferred, after her departure. 

But, after an interview with Aunt Bernstein, which his lordship 
had on his coming to London, he changed liis opinion : and even went 
so far as to try and dissuade Maria from the match ; and to profess a 
pity for the young fellow who was to be made to undergo a h e o 
misery on account of a silly promise given at one-and-twenty . 

Misery, indeed ! Maria was at a loss to know why he w 3 
miserable. Pity, forsooth ! My lord at Castlewood had thought it 
was no pity at all. Maria knew what pity meant Her brotliei had 
been with Aunt Bernstein : Aunt Bernstein had offered money to break 
this match off. She understood what my lord meant, but Mr. Bar- 
rington was a man of honour, and she could trust him. w a ) , upon 
this, walks my lord to White’s, or to whatever haunts he frequented 
It is probable that his sister had guessed too accurately what the 

nature of his conversation with Madame Bernstein had been. 

«< And so,” thinks he, “ the end of my virtue is likely to be that the 
Mohock will fall a prey to others, and that there is no ea J' thl ^ s ® “' 
my sparing him. ‘ Quern Deus vult,’ what was the schoolmasters 
ada^e? If I don’t have him, somebody else will, that is clear. My 
brother has had a slice ; my deal- sister wants to swallow the whole of 
him bodily. Here have I been at home respecting his youth and 
innocence forsooth, declining to play beyond the value of a Sixpence 
and acting guardian and Mentor to him. Why, I am but a fool to 
fatten a goose for other people to feed off! Not many a good action 
have I done in this life, and here is this one, that serves to benefit 
whom ?— other folks. Talk of remorse ! By all the fires and furies, 
the remorse I have is for things I haven’t done and might have done . 
Why did I spare Lucretia? She hated me ever after, and her husband 
went the way for which he was predestined. Why have I let tins lad 
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off? — that March and the rest, who don’t want him, may pluck him ! 
And I have a bad repute ; and I am the man people point at, and call 
the wicked lord, and against whom women warn their sons ! Pardi, I 
am not a penny worse, only a great deal more unlucky than my neigh- 
bours, and ’tis only my cursed weakness that has been my greatest 
enemy ! ” Here manifestly, in setting down a speech which a gentle- 
man only thought , a chronicler overdraws his account with the patient 
reader, who has a right not to accept this draft on his credulity. But 
have not Livy, and Thucydides, and a score more of historians, made 
speeches for their heroes, which we know the latter never thought of 
delivering ? How much more may we then, knowing my Lord Castle- 
wood’s character so intimately as we do, declare what was passing in 
his mind, and transcribe his thoughts on this paper ? What ? a whole 
pack of the wolves are on the hunt after this lamb, and will make a 
meal of him presently, and one hungry old hunter is to stand by, and 
not have a single cutlet ? Who has not admired that noble speech of 
my Lord Clive, when reproached on his return from India with making 
rather too free with jaghires, lakhs, gold mohurs, diamonds, pearls, 
and what not : “ Upon my life,” said the hero of Plassy, “ when I 
think of my opportunities, I am surprised I took so little ! ” 

To tell disagreeable stories of a gentleman, until one is in a manner 
forced to impart them, is always painful to a feeling mind. Hence, 
though I have known, before the very first page of this history was 
written, -what sort of a person my Lord Castlewood was, and in what 
esteem he was held by his contemporaries ; I have kept back much 
that was unpleasant about him, only allowing the candid reader to 
perceive that he w'as a noblemen who ought not to be at all of our 
liking. It is true that my Lord March, and other gentlemen of whom 
he complained, would have thought no more of betting with Mr. 
Warrington for his last shilling, and taking their winnings, than they 
would scruple to pick the bones of a chicken ; that they would take any 
advantage of the game, or their superior skill in it, of the race, and 
their private knowledge of the horses engaged ; in so far, they followed 
the practice of all gentlemen : but when they played, they played fair ; 
and when they lost, they paid. 

Now Madam Bernstein was loth to tell her Virginian nephew all 
she knew to his family’s discredit ; she was even touched by my lord’s 
forbearance in regard to Harry on his first arrival in Europe ; and 
pleased with his lordship’s compliance with her wishes in this par- 
ticular. But in the conversation which she had with her nephew 
Castlewood regarding Maria’s designs on Harry, he had spoken his 
mind out with his usual cynicism, voted himself a fool for having 
spared a lad whom no sparing would eventually keep from ruin ; 
pointed out Mr. Harry’s undeniable extravagances and spendthrift 
associates, his nights at faro and hazard, and his rides to New- 
market, and asked why he alone should keep his hands from the 
young fellow ? In vain Madam Bernstein pleaded that Harry was 
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poor. Bah ! he was heir to a principality which ought to have been 
his, Castlewood’s, and might have set up their rained family. (Indeed 
Madam Bernstein thought Mr. Warrington’s Virginia property much 
greater than it was.) Were there not money-lenders in the town who 
would give him money on post-obits in plenty ? Castlewood knew as 
much to his cost : he had applied to them in his father’s hfetime, and 
the cursed crew had eaten up two-thirds of his miserable income. He 
spoke with such desperate candour and ill humour, that Madam Bern- 
stein began to be alarmed for her favourite, and determined to caution 

him at the first opportunity. „ r . , . ,, 

That evening she began to pen a billet to Mr. Warrington ^kut all 
her life long she was slow with her pen, and disliked using it. i 
never knew any good come of writing more than bon jour or business, 
she used to say. “ What is the use of writing ill, when there are so 
many clever people who can do it well? and even then it were best left 
alone.” So she sent one of her men to Mr. Harry’s lodging, bidding 
him come and drink a dish of tea with her next day, when she proposed 


to warn him. , , . 

But the next morning she was indisposed, and could not receive 
Mr. Harry when he came : and she kept her chamber for a couple ot 
days, and the next day there was a great engagement ; and the next 
day Mr. Harry was off on some expedition of his own. In the whirl 
of London life, what man sees his neighbour, what brother his sister, 
what schoolfellow his old friend? Ever so many days passed before 
Mr. Warrington and his aunt had that confidential conversation which 

the latter desired. ... j 

She began by scolding him mildly about his extravagance and 
mad-cap frolics (though in truth, she was charmed with lnm for both) 

he replied that young men will be young men, and that it was in 

dutifully waiting in attendance on his aunt, he had made the acquain- 
tance with whom he mostly lived at present. She then, with some 
prelude, began to warn him regarding his cousin, Lord Castlewood ; 
on which he broke into a bitter laugh, and said the good-natured world 
had told him plenty about Lord Castlewood already. “ To say of a 
man of his lordship’s rank, or of any gentleman, ‘ don’t play with 
him,’ is more than I like to do,” continued the lady ; “ but . . . 

“ 0, you may say on, aunt ! ” said Harry, with something hke an 

imprecation on liis lips. , . . 

“ And have you played with your cousin already ? asked the youn c 

man’s w'orldly old monitress. 

“ And lost and won, madam ! ” answers Harry, gallantly. ' It don t 
become me to say which. If we have a bout with a neighbour in 
Virginia, a bottle, or a pack of cards, or a quarrel, we don’t go home 
and tell our mothers. I mean no offence, aunt ! ” And blushing, 
the handsome young fellow went up and kissed the old lady. He 
looked very brave and brilliant, with his rich lace, Ins fair face and 
hair, his fine new suit of velvet and gold. On taking leave of his 
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aunt he gave his usual sumptuous benefactions to her servants, who 
crowded round him. It was a rainy winter day, and my gentleman, 
to save his fine silk stockings, must come in a chair. “ To White’s ! ” 
he called out to the chairmen, and away they carried him to the place 
where he passed a great deal of his time. 

Our Virginian’s friends might have wished that he had been a less 
sedulous frequenter of that house of entertainment ! but so much may 
be said in favour of Mr. Warrington that, having engaged in play, he 
fought his battle like a hero. He was not flustered by good luck, and 
perfectly calm when the chances went against him. If F ortune is. 
proverbially fickle to men at play, how many men are fickle to Fortune, 
run away frightened from her advances ; and desert her, who perhaps, 
had never thought of leaving them but for their cowardice. “ By 
George, Mr. Warrington,” said Mr. Selwyn, waking up in a rare fit ol 
enthusiasm ; “ you deserve to win ! You treat your luck as a gentle- 
man should, and as long as she remains with you, behave to her with 
the most perfect politeness. Si celeres quatit pennas — you know the 
res t — no ? Well, you are not much the worse off — you will call her 
ladyship’s coach, and make her a bow at the step. Look at Lord 
Castlewood yonder, passing the box. Did you ever hear a fellow 
curse and swear so at losing five or six pieces ? She must be a jade 
indeed, if she long give her favours to such a niggardly canaille as 
that!” 

“We don’t consider our family canaille, sir,” says Mr. Warrington, 
“ and my Lord Castlewood is one of them.” 

“ I forgot. I forgot, and ask your pardon ! And I make you my 
compliment upon my lord, and Mr. Will Esmond, his brother,’ says 
Harry’s neighbour at the hazard-table. “ The box is with me. Five ’s 
the main ! Deuce Ace ! my usual luck. Virtute mea me involvo ! 
and he sinks back in his chair. 

Whether it was upon this occasion of taking the box, that Mr. 
Harry threw the fifteen mains mentioned in one of those other letters 
of Mr. Walpole’s, which have not come into his present learned editor s 
hands, I know not ; but certain it is, that on his first appearance at 
White’s, Harry had five or six evenings of prodigious good luck, and 
seemed more than ever the Fortunate Youth. The five hundred 
pounds withdrawn from his patrimonial inheritance had multiplied 
into thousands. He bought fine clothes, purchased fine horses, gave 
grand entertainments, made handsome presents, lived as if he had 
been as rich as Sir James Lowther, or his Grace of Bedford, and yet 
the five thousand pounds never seemed to diminish. No wonder that 
he gave where giving was so easy ; no wonder that he was generous 
with Fortunatus’s purse in his pocket. I say no wonder that lie gave, 
for such was his nature. Other Fortunati tie up the endless purse, 
drink small beer, and go to bed with a tallow candle. 

During this vein of his luck, what must Mr. Harry do, but find out 
from Lady Maria what her ladyship’s debts were, and pay them off to 
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the last shilling. Her stepmother and half-sister, who did not love 
her, he treated to all sorts of magnificent presents. “ Had you not better 
oet yourself arrested, Will? ” my lord sardonically said to his brother 
« Although you bit him in that affair of the horse, the Mohock will 
certainly take you out of pawn.” It was then that Mr. William felt a 
true remorse, though not of that humble kind which sent the repentant 
Prodigal to his knees. “ Confound it,” he groaned, “ to think that I 
have let this fellow slip for such a little matter as forty pound ! W hy, 
he was good for a thousand at least.” 

As for Maria, that generous creature accepted the good fortune 
sent her with a grateful heart ; and was ready to accept as much more 
as you pleased. Having payed off her debts to her various milliners, 
tradesmen and purveyors, she forthwith proceeded to contract new 
ones. Mrs. Betty, her ladyship’s maid, went round informing the 
tradespeople that her mistress was about to contract a matrimonial 
alliance with a young gentleman of immense fortune ; so that they 
mi"ht give my iady credit to any amount. Having heard the same 
story twice or thrice before, the tradesfolk might not give it entire 
credit, but their bills were paid : even to Mrs. Pincott, of Kensington, 
my lady showed no rancour, and affably ordered fresh supplies from 
her : and when she drove about from the mercer to the toy-shop, and 
from the toy-shop to the jeweller, in a coach, with her maid and Mr. 
Warrington inside, they thought her a fortunate woman indeed, to 
have secured the Fortunate Youth, though they might wonder at the 
taste of this latter in having selected so elderly a beauty . Mr. 
Sparks, of Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, took the liberty ot wait- 
ing upon Mr. Warrington at his lodgings in Bond Street, with the 
pearl necklace and the gold etwee which he had bought in Lady 
Maria’s company the day before; and asking whether he, Sparks, 
should leave them at his honour’s lodging, or send them to her ladyship 
with his honour’s compliments ? Harry added a ring out of the stock 
which the jeweller happened to bring with him, to the necklace and 
the etwee ; and sumptuously bidding that individual to send him in 
the bill, took a majestic leave of Mr. Sparks, who retired, bowing even 
to Gumbo, as he quitted his honour’s presence. 

Nor did his bounties end here. Ere many days the pleased young 
fellow drove up in his phaeton to Mr. Sparks’ shop, and took a couple 
of trinkets for two young ladies, whose parents had been kind to 
him, and for whom he entertained a sincere regard. “ Ah ! thought 
he, “ how I wish I had my poor George’s wit, and genius for poetiy . 
I would send these presents with pretty verses to Hetty and Iheo. 
I am sure, if good-will and real regard could make a poet ot me, 
I should have no difficulty in finding rhymes.” And so he called in 
Parson Sampson, and they concocted a billet together. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

IN WHICH HARRY FLIES HIGH. 


0 Mr. Harry Warrington, of 
Virginia, had his lodgings in 
Bond Street, London, England, 
and lived upon tlie fat of the 
land, and drank bumpers of the 
best wine thereof. His title of 
Fortunate Youth was pretty 
generally recognised. Being 
young, wealthy, good-looking, 
and fortunate, the fashionable 
world took him by the hand and 
made him welcome. And don t, 
my dear brethren, let us cry out 
too loudly against the selfish- 
ness of the world for being kind 
to the young, handsome, and 
fortunate, and frowning upon 
you and me, who may be, for 
argument’s sake, old, ugly, and 
the miserablest dogs under the 
sun. If I have a right to choose 
my acquaintance, and — at the 
club, let us say — -prefer the company of a lively, handsome, well-dressed, 
gentleman-like young man, who amuses me, to that of a slouching, 
ill-washed, misanthropic H-murderer, a ceaselessly prating coxcomb, or 
whatnot; has not society— the aggregate you and I— a right to the 
same choice? Harry was liked because he was likeable ; because he was 
rich, handsome, jovial, well-born, well-bred, brave ; because, with jolly 
topers, he liked a jolly song and a bottle ; because, with gentlemen sports- 
men, he loved any game that was a-foot or a-horseback ; because, with 
ladies, he had a modest blushing timidity which rendered the lad interest- 
ing ; because, to those humbler than himself in degree he was always 
magnificently liberal, and anxious to spare annoyance. Our Virginian 
was very grand, and high and mighty, to be sure ; but, in those times, 
when the distinction of ranks yet obtained, to be high and distant with 
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liis inferiors, brought no unpopularity to a gentleman. Remember that 
in those days, the Secretary of State always knelt when he went to the 
king with his dispatches of a momhig, and the Under-Secretary never 
dared to sit down in his chief’s presence. If I were Secretary of State 
(and such there have been amongst men of letters since Addison s days) I 
should not like to kneel when I went in to my audience with my 
dispatch-box. If I were Under-Secretary, I should not hke to have to 
stand, whilst the Right Honourable Benjamin or the Right Honourable 
Sir Edward looked over the papers. But there is a modus in rebus . 
there are certain lines which must be drawn : and I am only half pleased, 
for my part, when Bob Bowstreet, whose connection with letters is 
through Policemen X and Y, and Tom Garbage, who is an esteemed 
contributor to the Kennel Miscellany, propose to join fellowship as 
brother literary men, slap me on the back, and call me old boy, o J 

mv Christian name. . . . _ 

As much pleasure as the town could give in the winter season of 
1756-57, Mr. Warrington had for the asking. There were operas for 
him, in which he took but moderate delight. (A prodigious deal o 
satire was brought to bear against these Italian Operas, and they were 
assailed for being foolish, Popish, unmanly, unmeaning ; but people 
went, nevertheless). There were the theatres, with Mr. Garrick and 
Mrs. Pritchard at one house, and Mrs. Clive at another. Tlieie weie 
masquerades and ridottos, frequented by all the fine society ; there were 
their lordships and ladyships’ own private drams and assemblies, which 
began and ended with cards, and which Mr. Warrington did not like so 
well as White’s, because the play there was neither so high noi so fair 

as at the club-table. , , . . , „, w1 „„„ 

One day his kinsman, Lord Castlewood, took him to court, and pre- 
sented Harry to His Majesty, who was now come to town _from Ken- 
sington. But that gracious sovereign either did not hke Harry s 
introducer, or had other reasons for being sulky. His Majesty on y 
said, “ O, heard of you from Lady Yarmouth. The Earl of Castlewood 
(turning to his lordship, and speaking in German), “ShaU tell him 
that he plays too much ? ” And so saying, the Defender of the Faith 

turned his royal hack. . 

Lord Castlewood shrank back quite frightened at this cold reception 

of his august master. 

“ What does he say? ” asked Harry. . . , . ,. 

« His Majesty thinks they play too high at White s, and is dis- 
pleased,” whispered the nobleman. . oll „ 

“ If he does not want us, we had better not come again, that is all, 
said Harry, simply. “ I never, somehow, considered that Herman 

fellow a real king of England.” . . , » 

“ Hush ! for heaven’s sake, hold your confounded colonial tongue . 

cries out my lord. “ Don’t you see the walls here have ears. 

“And what then?” asks Mr. Warrington. “Why, took at the 
people ! Hang me if it is not quite a curiosity ! They were all shakin 0 . 
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hands with me, and bowing to me, and flattering me, just now r ; and at 
present they avoid me as if I were the plague ! ” 

“ Shake hands, nephew,” said a broad-faced, broad-shouldered 
gentleman in a scarlet-laced waistcoat, and a great old-fashioned wig. 
“ I heard what you said. I have ears like the wall, look you. And, 
now, if other people show you the cold shoulder, I’ll give you my 
hand ; ” and, so saying, the gentleman put out a great brown hand, 
with which he grasped Harry’s. 44 Something of my brother about your 
eyes and face. Though, I suppose, in your island you grow more wiry 
and thin like. I am thine uncle, child. My name is Sir Miles War- 
rington. My lord knows me well enough.” 

My lord looked very frightened and yellow. 44 Yes, my dear Harry. 
This is your paternal uncle, Sir Miles Warrington.” 

44 Might as well have come to see us in Norfolk, as dangle about 
playing the fool at Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Warrington, or Mr. Esmond, 
— which do you call yourself?” said the Baronet. 44 The old lady calls 
herself Madam Esmond, don’t she ? ” 

“ My mother is not ashamed of her father’s name, nor am I, uncle,” 
said Mr. Harry, rather proudly. 

“ Well said, lad ! Come home and eat a bit of mutton with Lady 
Warrington, at three, in Hill Street, — that is if you can do without 
your White’s kickshaw's. You need not look frightened, my Lord 
Castlewood ! I shall tell no tales out of school.” 

“ I — I am sure Sir Miles Warrington will act as a gentleman ! ” says 
my lord, in much perturbation. 

“ Belike, he will,” growled the Baronet, turning on his heel. 44 And 
thou wilt come, young man, at three ; and mind, good roast mutton 
waits for nobody. Thou hast a great look of thy father. Lord bless 
us, how we used to beat each other ! He w r as smaller than me, and in 
course younger ; but many a time he had the best of it. Take it he 
was henpecked, when he married, and Madam Esmond took the 
spirit out of him, when she got him in her island. Virginia is an 
island. Aint it an island ? ” 

Harry laughed, and said, 44 No ! ” And the jolly Baronet, going off, 
said, 44 Well, island or not, thou must come and tell all about it to my 
lady. She 'll know whether ’tis an island or not.” 

“ My dear Mr. Warrington,” said my lord, with an appealing look, 
44 1 need not tell you that, in this great city, every man has enemies, 
and that there is a great, great deal of detraction and scandal. I never 
spoke to you about Sir Miles Warrington, precisely because I did know' 
him, and because we have had differences together. Should he permit 
himself remarks to my disparagement, you will receive them cum grano, 
and remember that it is from an enemy they come.” And the pair 
walked out of the King’s apartments and into Saint James’s Street. 
Harry found the news of his cold reception at court had already 
preceded him to White’s. The King had turned his back upon him. 
The King was jealous of Harry’s favour w r ith the favourite. Harry 
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was au mieux with Lady Yarmouth. A score of gentlemen wished 
him a compliment upon his conquest. Before night it was a settled 
matter that this was- amongst the other victories of the Fortunate 
Youth. 

Sir Miles told his wife and Harry as much, when the young man 
appeared at the appointed hour at the Baronet’s dinner-table, and he 
rallied Harry in his simple rustic fashion. The lady, at first, a 
grand and stately personage, told Harry, on their further acquaintance, 
that the reputation which the world had made for him was so bad, 
that at first she had given him but a frigid welcome. With the young 
ladies, Sir Miles’s daughters, it was, “ How d’ye do, cousin?” and 
“ No, thank you, cousin,” and a number of prim curtseys to the 
Virginian, as they greeted him and took leave of him. The little boy, 
the heir of the house, dined at table, under the care of liis governor ; 
and, haring his glass of port by papa after dinner, gave a loose to his 
innocent tongue, and asked many questions of his cousin. At last the 
innocent youth said, after looking hard in Harry’s face, “ Are you 
"wicked, cousin Harry ? You don’t look very wicked ! ” 

“ My dear Master Miles !” expostulates the tutor, turning very red. 

“ But you know you said he was wicked !” cried the child. 

“ We are all miserable sinners, Miley,” explains papa. “ Haven’t 
you heard the clergyman say so every Sunday ? ” 

“ Yes, but not so very wicked as cousin Harry. Is it true that you 
gamble, cousin, and drink all night with wicked men, and frequent the 
company of wicked women ? You know you said so, Mr. Walker — and 
mamma said so, too, that Lady Yarmouth was a wicked woman.” 

“ And you are a little pitcher,” cries papa : “ and my wife, nephew 
Harry, is a stanch Jacobite — you won’t like her the worse for that. 
Take Miles to his sisters, Mr. Walker, and Topsliam shall give thee a 
ride in the park, child, on thy little horse.” The idea of the little 
horse consoled Master Miles ; for, when his father ordered him away 
to his sisters, he had begun to cry bitterly, bawling out that he would 
far rather stay with his wicked cousin. 

“ They have made you a sad reputation among ’em, nephew ! ” says 
the jolly Baronet. “ My wife, you must know, of late years, and since 
the death of my poor eldest son, has taken to, — to, hum ! — to Tottenham 
Court Boad and Mr. Whitfield’s preaching : and we have had one Ward 
about the house, a friend of Mr. Walker’s yonder, who has recounted 
sad stories about you and your brother at home.” 

“ About me, Sir Miles, as much as he pleases,” cries Harry, warm 
with port : “ but I’ll break any man’s bones, who dares say a word 
against my brother ! Why, sir, that fellow was not fit to buckle my 
dear George’s shoe ; and if I find him repeating at home what he dared 
to say in our house in Virginia, I promise him a second caning.” 

« You seem to stand up for your friends, nephew Harry,” says the 
Baronet. “ Fill thy glass, lad. Thou art not as bad as thou hast 
been painted. I always told my lady so. I drink Madam Esmond 
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Warrington’s health, of Virginia, and will have a full bumper for that 
toast.” 

Harry, as in duty bound, emptied his glass, filled again, and drank 
Lady Warrington and Master Miles. 

“ Thou would’st be heir to four thousand acres in Norfolk, did he 
die, though,” said the Baronet. 

“God forbid, sir, and be praised that I have acres enough in 
Virginia of my own ! ” says Mr. Warrington. He went up presently 
and took a dish of coffee with Lady Warrington : he talked to the 
young ladies of the house. He was quite easy, pleasant, and natural. 
There was one of them somewhat like Fanny Mountain, and this 
young lady became his special favourite. When he went away, they 
all agreed their wicked cousin was not near so wicked as they had 
imagined him to be: at any rate, my lady had strong hopes of 
rescuing him from the pit. She sent him a good book that evening, 
whilst Mr. Harry was at White’s ; with a pretty note, praying that 
“Law’s Call” might be of service to him: and, this dispatched, she 
and her daughters went off to a rout at the house of a minister’s lady. 
But Harry, before he went to White’s, had driven to his friend Mr. 
Sparks, in Tavistock Street, and purchased more trinkets for his female 
cousins — “ from their aunt in Virginia,” he said. You see, he was full 
of kindness : he kindled and warmed with prosperity. There are men 
on whom wealth hath no such fortunate influence. It hardens base 
hearts : it makes those who were mean and servile, mean and proud. 
If it should please the gods to try me with ten thousand a-year, I 
will, of course, meekly submit myself to their decrees, but I will pray 
them to give me strength enough to bear the trial. All the girls in 
Hill Street were delighted at getting the presents from Aunt Warring- 
ton in Virginia, and addressed a collective note, which must have 
astonished that good lady when she received it in Spring time, when 
she and Mountain and Fanny were on a visit to grim, deserted Castle- 
wood, when the snows had cleared away, and a thousand peach-trees 
flushed with blossoms. “ Poor boy ! ” the mother thought. “ This is 
some present he gave his cousins in my name, in the time of his 
prosperity — nay, of his extravagance and folly. How quickly his 
Avealth has passed away ! But he ever had a kind heart for the poor. 
Mountain ; and we must not forget him in his need. It behoves us to 
be more than ever careful of our own expenses, my good people ! ” And 
so I daresay they warmed themselves by one log, and ate of one dish, 
and worked by one candle. And the widow’s servants, whom the 
good soul began to pinch more and more I fear, lied, stole, and 
cheated more and more : and what was saved in one way, was stole in 
another. 

One afternoon, Mr. Harry sate in his Bond Street lodgings, arrayed 
in his dressing-growm, sipping his chocolate, surrounded by luxury, 
encased in satin, and yet enveloped in care. A few weeks previously, 
when the luck was with him, and he was scattering his benefactions 
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to many naughty disjointed words, which showed, but did not relieve, 
the agitation of his spirit. 

In this mood, the young fellow was interrupted by the appearance 
of a friend, who on any other day — even on that one when his con- 
science was so uneasy — was welcome to Mr. Warrington. This was 
no other than Mr. Lambert, in his military dress, but with a cloak 
over him, who had come from the country, had been to the Captain- 
General’s levee that morning, and had come thence to visit his young 
friend in Bond Street. 

Harry may have thought Lambert’s greeting rather cold ; but being 
-occupied with his own affairs, he put away that notion. How were the 
ladies of Oakhurst, and Miss Hetty, who was ailing when he passed 
through in the autumn ? Purely ? Mr. Warrington was very glad. 
They were come to stay awhile in London with their friend Lord 
Wrotham ? Mr. Harry was delighted — though it must be confessed 
his face did not exhibit any peculiar signs of pleasure when he heard 
the news. 

“ And so you live at White’s, and with the great folks ; and you fare 
sumptuously every day, and you pay your court at St. James’s, and 
make one at my Lady Yarmouth’s routs, and at all the card-parties in 
the court end of the town ?” asks the colonel. 

“ My dear colonel, I do what other folks do,” says Harry, with rather 
.a high manner. 

“ Other folks are richer folks than some folks, my dear lad.” 

“ Sir ! ” says Mr. Warrington, “ I would thank you to believe that 
I owe nothing for which I cannot pay ! ” 

“ I should never have spoken about your affairs,” said the other, not 
noticing the young man’s haughty tone, “ but that you yourself con- 
fided them to me. I hear all sorts of stories about the Fortunate 
Youth. Only at his Royal Highness’s even to-day, they were saying 
how rich you were already, and I did not undeceive them — ” 

“ Colonel Lambert, I can’t help the world gossipping about me!” 
cries Mr. Warrington, more and more impatient. 

“ — And what prodigious 1 sums you had won. Eighteen hundred 
-one night — two thousand another — six or eight thousand in all ! O ! 
there were gentlemen from White’s at the levee too, I can assure you, 
and the army can fling a main as well as you civilians ! ” 

“ I wish they would meddle with their own affairs,” says Harry, 
scowling at his old friend. 

“ And I, too, you look as if you were going to say. Well, my boy, 
it is my affair, and you must let Theo’s father and Hetty’s father, and 
Harry Warrington’s father’s old friend say how it is my affair.” Here 
the colonel drew a packet out of his pocket, whereof the lappets and the 
coat-tails and the general pocket accommodations were much more 
ample than in the scant military garments of present warriors. “Look 
you, Harry. These trinkets which you sent with the kindest heart in 
the world to people who love you, and would cut off their little hands 
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to spare you needless pain, could never be bought by a young fellow 
with two or three hundred a-year. Why, a nobleman might buy these 
things, or a rich City banker, and send them to his — to his daughters, 
let us say.” 

“ Sir, as you say, I meant only kindness,” says Harry, blushing 
burning-red. 

“ But you must not give them to my girls, my boy. Hester and 
Theodosia Lambert must not be dressed up with the winnings off the 
gaming-table, saving your presence. It goes to my heart to bring back 
the trinkets. Mrs. Lambert will keep her present, which is of small 
value, and sends you her love and a God bless you — and so say I, 
Harry Warrington, with all my heart.” Here the good colonel’s voice 
was much moved, and his face grew very red, and he passed his* hand 
over his eyes ere he held it out. 

But the spirit of rebellion was strong in Mr. Warrington. He rose 
up from his seat, never offering to take the hand which his senior held 
out to him. “ Give me leave to tell Colonel Lambert,” he said, “ that 
J have had somewhat too much advice from him. You are for ever 
volunteering it, sir, and when I don’t ask it. You make it your busi- 
ness to inquire about my gains at play, and about the company I keep. 
What right have you to control my amusements or my companions ? 
I strive to show’ my sense of your former kindness by little presents to 
your family, and you fling — you bring them back.” 

“ I can’t do otherwise, Mr. Warrington,” says the colonel, v T ith a 
very sad face. 

“ Such a slight may mean nothing here, sir, but in our country it 
means war, sir ! ” cries Mr. Warrington. “ God forbid I should talk 
of draw ing a sw T ord against the father of ladies who have been as 
mother and sister to me : but you have wounded my heart, Colonel 
Lambert — you have, I w’on’t say insulted, but humiliated me, and this 
is a treatment 1 w ill bear from no man alive ! My servants will attend 
you to the door, sir ! ” Saying w hich, and rustling in his brocade 
dressing-gowm, Mr. Warrington, with much state, walked off to his 
bedroom. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

CONTAINS WHAT MIGHT, PERHAPS, HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 



N the rejection of 
liis peace-offerings, 
our warlike young 
American chief chose 
to be in great wrath 
not only against 
Colonel Lambert, 
but the whole of that 
gentleman’s family. 
44 He has liumilated 
me before the girls l ” 
thought the young 
man, “He and 
Mr. Wolfe, who were 
for ever preaching 
morality to me, and 
giving themselves 
airs of superiority 
and protection, have 
again been holding 
me up to the family 
as a scapegrace and 
prodigal. They are so virtuous that they won’t shake me by the hand, 
forsooth ; and when I want to show them a little common gratitude, 
they fling my presents in my face ! ” 

‘ « Why, sir, the things must be worth a little fortune ! ” says Parson 
Sampson, casting an eye of covetousness on the two morocco boxes, 
in which, on their white satin cushions, reposed Mr. Sparks’s golden 

gewgaws. „ 

“ They cost some money, Sampson,” says the young man. JNot 
that I would grudge ten times the amount to people who have been 

kind to me.” . 

« No, faith, sir, not if I know your honour ! ” interjects bampson, 

who never lost a chance of praising his young patron to his face. 

“ The repeater, they told me, was a great bargain, and worth a 
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hundred pounds at Paris. Little Miss Hetty, I remember saying that 
she longed to have a repeating watch.” 

“ 0, what a love ! ” cries the Chaplain, " with a little circle of 
pearls on the back, and a diamond knob for the handle ! Why, ’twould 
win any woman’s heart, sir ! ” 

“ There passes an apple-woman with a basket, I have a mind to fling 
the thing out to her ! ” cries Mr. Warrington, fiercely. 

When Harry went out upon business, which took him to the city 
and the Temple, his parasite did not follow him very far into the 
Strand ; but turned away, owning that he had a terror of Chancery 
Lane, its inhabitants, and precincts. Mr. Warrington went then to 
his broker, and they walked to the Bank together, where they did 
some little business, at the end of which, and after the signing of a 
trifling signature or two, Harry departed with a certain number of 
crisp bank-notes in his jacket. The broker took Mr. Warrington 
to one of the great dining-houses for which the city was famous then as 
now ; and afterwards showed Mr. Warrington the Virginia walk upon 
’Change, through which Harry passed rather shamefacedly. What 
would a certain lady in Virginia say, he thought, if she knew that he 
was carrying off in that bottomless gambler’s pocket a great portion of 
his father’s patrimony ? Those are all Virginia merchants, thinks he, 
and they are all talking to one another about me, and all saying, 
“ That is young Esmond, of Castlewood, on the Potomac, Madam 
Esmond’s son ; and he has been losing his money at play, and he 
has been selling out so much, and so much, and so much.” 

His spirits did not rise until he had passed under the traitors* 
heads of Temple Bar, and was fairly out of the city. From the 
Strand Mr. Harry walked home, looking in at St. James’s Street by 
the way ; but there was nobody there as yet, the company not coming 
to the chocolate house till a later hour. 

Arrived at home, Mr. Harry pulls out his bundle of bank-notes ; puts 
three of them into a sheet of paper, which he seals carefully, having 
previously written within the sheet the words, “ Much good may they 
do you, H. E. W.,” and this packet he directs to the Reverend Mr. 
Sampson, — leaving it on the chimney glass, with directions to his 
servants to give it to that divine when he should come in. 

And now his Honour’s phaeton is brought to the door, and he steps 
in, thinking to drive round the park ; but the rain coming on, or the east 
wind blowing, or some other reason arising, his Honour turns his horses’ 
heads down St. James’s Street, and is back at White’s at about three 
o’clock. Scarce anybody has come in yet. It is the hour when folks 
are at dinner. There, liownver, is my cousin Castlewood, lounging over 
the Public Advertiser, having just come off from his duty at Court 
hai*d by. 

Lord Castlewood is yawning over the Public Advertiser. What 
shall they do ? Shall they have a little picquet ? Harry has no 
objection to a little picquet. “ Just for an hour,” says Lord Castle- 
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wood. “I dine at Arlington Street at four.’ , “Just for an hour,’* 
says Mr. Warrington ; and they call for cards. 

“ Or shall we have ’em in up-stairs ? ” says my lord. “ Out of the 
noise ? ” 

“ Certainly, out of the noise,” says Harry. 

At five o’clock a half-dozen of gentlemen have come in after their 
dinner, and are at cards, or coffee, or talk. The folks from the ordinary 
have not left the table yet. There the gentlemen of White’s will often 
sit till past midnight. 

One toothpick points over the coffee-house blinds into the street. 
“ Whose phaeton ? ” asks Toothpick 1 of Toothpick 2. 

" The Fortunate Youth’s,” says No. 2. 

“Not so fortunate the last three nights. Luck confoundedly against 
him. Lost, last night, thirteen hundred to the table. Mr. Warrington 
been here to-day, John ? ” 

“ Mr. Warrington is in the house now, sir. In the little tea-room 
with Lord Castlewood since three o’clock. They are playing at 
picquet,” says John. 

“ What fun for Castlewood,” says No. 1, with a shrug. 

The second gentleman growls out an execration. “ Curse the 
fellow ! ” he says. “ He has no right to be in this club at all. He 
doesn’t pay if he loses. Gentlemen ought not to play with him. Sir 
Miles Warrington told me at Court the other day, that Castlewood has 
owed him money on a bet these three years.” 

“ Castlew T ood,” says No. 1, “don’t lose if he plays alone. A large 
company flurries him, you see — that ’s why he doesn’t come to the 
table.” And the facetious gentleman grins, and shows all his teeth, 
polished perfectly clean. 

“ Let ’s go up and stop ’em,” growls No. 2. 

“ Why ?” asks the other. “ Much better look out a- window. Lamp- 
lighter going up the ladder — famous sport. Look at that old putt in 
the chair, did you ever see such an old quiz ?” 

“ Who is that just gone out of the house ? As I live, it’s Fortunatus! 
He seems to have forgotten that his phaeton has been here, waiting all 
the time. I bet you two to one he has been losing to Castlewood.” 

“ Jack, do you take me to be a fool ?” asks the one gentleman of the 
other. “ Pretty pair of horses the youth has got. How he is flogging 
’em ! ” And they see Mr. Warrington galloping up the street, and 
scared coachmen and chairmen clearing before him : presently my Lord 
Castlewood is seen to enter a chair, and go his way. 

Harry drives up to his own door. Jt was but a few yards, and those 
poor horses have been beating the pavement all this while in the rain. 
Mr. Gumbo is engaged at the door in conversation with a countryfied 
looking lass, who trips off with a curtsey. Mr. Gumbo is always en- 
gaged with some pretty maid or other. 

“ Gumbo, has Mr. Sampson been here ? ” asks Gumbo’s master from 
his driving seat. 
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“ No, sar. Mr. Sampson have not been here !” answers Mr. War- 
rington’s gentleman. Harry bids him to go up-stairs and bring down 
a letter addressed to Mr. Sampson. 

“ Addressed to Mr. Sampson ? 0 yes, sir,” says Mr. Gumbo, who 

can’t read. 

“ A sealed letter, stupid ! on the mantelpiece, in the glass ! ” says 
Harry ; and Gumbo leisurely retires to fetch that document. As soon 
as Harry has it, he turns his horses' heads towards St. James’s 
Street, and the two gentlemen, still yawning out of the window at 
White’s, behold the Fortunate Youth, in an instant, back again. 

As they passed out of the little tea-room where he and Lord Castle- 
wood had had their picquet together, Mr. Warrington had seen that 
several gentlemen had entered the play-room, and that there was a 
bank there. Some were already steadily at work, and had their gaming 
jackets on : they kept such coats at the club, which they put on when 
they had a mind to sit down to a regular night’s play. 

Mr. Warrington goes to the clerk’s desk, pays his account of the 
previous night, and, sitting down at the table, calls for fresh counters. 
This has been decidedly an unlucky week with the Fortunate Youth, 
and to-night is no more fortunate than previous nights have been. He 
calls for more counters, and more presently. He is a little pale and 
silent, though very easy and polite when talked to. But he cannot win. 

At last he gets up. “Hang it! stay and mend your luck!” says 
Lord March, who is sitting by his side with a heap of counters before 
him, green and white. Take a hundred of mine, and go on ! ” 

“ I have had enough for to-night, my lord,” says Harry, and rises 
and goes away, and eats a broiled bone in the coffee-room, and walks 
back to his lodgings sometime about midnight. A man after a great 
catastrophe commonly sleeps pretty well. It is the waking in the 
morning which is sometimes queer and unpleasant. Last night you 
proposed to Miss Brown : you quarrelled over your cups with Captain 
Jones, and valorously pulled his nose : you played at cards with Colonel 
Robinson, and gave him, 0 how many I 0 U’s ! These thoughts, 
with a fine headache, assail you in the morning watches. What a 
dreary, dreary gulf between to-day and yesterday ! It seems as if you 
are years older. Can’t you leap back over that chasm again, and is it 
not possible that Yesterday is but a dream ? There you are, in bed. 
No daylight in at the windows yet. Pull your night-cap over your 
eyes, the blankets over your nose, and sleep away Yesterday. Psha, 
man, it was but a dream ! 0 no, no ! The sleep won’t come. The 
watchman bawls some hour — what hour ? Harry minds him that he 
has got the repeating watch under his pillow which he had bought for 
Hester. Ting, ting, ting ! the repeating watch sings out six times in 
the darkness, with a little supplementary performance indicating the 
half hour. Poor dear little Hester ! — so bright, so gay, so innocent ! 
he would have liked her to have that watch. What will Maria say ? 
(O, that old Maria ! what a bore she is beginning to be ! he thinks.) 
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What will Madam Esmond at home say when she hears that he has * 
lost every shilling of his ready money — of his patrimony ? All his 
winnings, and five thousand pounds besides, in three nights. Castlewood 
could not have played him false ? No. My lord knows picquet better 
than Harry does, but he would not deal unfairly with his own flesh 
and blood. No, no. Harry is glad his kinsman, who wanted the 
money, has got it. And for not one more shilling than he possessed, 
would he play. It was when he counted up his losses at the gaming- 
table, and found they would cover all the remainder of his patrimony, 
that he passed the box and left the table. But, 0 cursed bad company ! 
O extravagance and folly ! O humiliation and remorse ! “ Will my 

mother at home forgive me,” thinks the young prodigal. “ 0 that I 
were there, and had never left it ! ” 

The dreary London dawn peeps at length through shutters and 
curtains. The housemaid enters to light his Honour’s fire and admit 
the dun morning into his windows. Her Mr. Gumbo presently follows, 
who warms his master’s dressing-gown and sets out his shaving-plate 
and linen. Then arrives the hairdresser to curl and powder his Honour, 
whilst he reads his morning’s letters ; and at breakfast time comes that 
inevitable Parson Sampson, with eager looks and servile smiles, to wait 
on his patron. The Parson would have returned yesterday according 
to mutual agreement, but some jolly fellows kept him to dinner at the 
St. Alban’s, and, faith, they made a night of it. 

“ 0, Parson ! ” groans Harry, “ ’twas the worst night you ever made 
in your life ! Look here, sir ! ” 

“ Here is a broken envelope with the words, ‘ Much good may it do 
you,’ written within,” says the Chaplain, glancing at the paper. 

“ Look on the outside, sir ! ” cries Mr. Warrington. “ The paper 
was directed to you.” The poor Chaplain’s countenance exhibited 
great alarm. “ Has some one broke it open, sir ? ” he asks. 

“ Some one, yes. I broke it open, Sampson. Had you come here 
as you proposed yesterday afternoon, you would have found that en- 
velope full of bank-notes. As it is, they were all dropped at the infernal 
Macco table last night.” 

“ What, all ? ” says Sampson. 

“ Yes, all, with all the money I brought away from the city, and all 
the ready money I have left in the world. In the afternoon I played 
picquet with my cous — with a gentleman at White’s — and he eased me 
of all the money I had about me. Bemembering that there was still 
some money left here, unless you had fetched it, I came home and 
carried it back and left it at the Macco table with every shilling besides 
that belongs to me — and — great heaven, Sampson, what’s the matter, 
man ?” 

“ It ’s my luck, it ’s my usual luck,” cries out the unfortunate Chap- 
lain, and fairly bursts into tears. 

“ What ! You are not whimpering like a baby at the loss of a loan 
of a couple of hundred pounds ?” cries out Mr. Warrington, very fierce 
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and angry. 44 Leave the room, Gumbo ! Confound you ! why are you 
always poking your woolly head in at that door ?” 

“ Some one below wants to see Master with a little bill, says 

Mr. Gumbo. 

“ Tell him to go to Jericho !” roars out Mr. Warrington. “ Let me 
see nobody ! I am not at home, sir, at this hour of the morning ! ” 

A murmur or two, a scuffle is heard on the landing-place, and 
silence finally ensues. Mr. Warrington’s scorn and anger are not 
diminished by this altercation. He turns round savagely upon un- 
happy Sampson, who sits with his head buried in his breast. 

“ Hadn’t you better take a bumper of brandy to keep your spirits 
up, Mr. Sampson?” he asks. 44 Hang it, man! don’t be snivelling 
like a woman ! ” 

44 0, it’s not me ! ” says Sampson, tossing his head. 44 1 am used to 

it, sir.” , , . . 

44 Not you ! Who then ? Are you crying because somebody else is 

hurt, pray?” asks Mr. Warrington. 

44 Yes, sir!” says the Chaplain, with some spirit; 44 because some- 
body else is hurt, and through my fault. I have lodged for many 
years in London with a bootmaker, a very honest man ; and, a few 
days since, having a perfect reliance upon — upon a friend who had 
promised to accommodate me with a loan— I borrowed sixty pounds 
from my landlord which he was about to pay to his own. I can’t get 
the money. My poor landlord’s goods will be seized for rent ; his wife 
and dear young children will be turned into the street ; and this honest 
family will be ruined through my fault. But, as you say, Mr. War- 
rington, I ought not to snivel like a woman. I will remember that 
you helped me once, and will bid you farewell, sii. 

And, taking his broad-leafed hat, Mr. Chaplain walked out of the room. 
An execration and a savage laugh, I am sorry to say, burst out of 
Harry’s lips at this sudden movement of the Chaplain’s. He was in 
such a passion with himself, with circumstances, with all people round 
about him, that he scarce knew where to turn, or what he said. 
Sampson heard the savage laughter, and then the voice of Harry 
calling from the stairs, 44 Sampson, Sampson ! hang you ! come back ! 
It ’s a mistake ! I beg your pardon ! ” But the Chaplain was cut to 
the soul, and walked on. Harry heard the door of the street as the 
Parson slammed it. It thumped on his own breast. He entered his 
room, and sank back on his luxurious chair there. He was Prodigal, 
amongst the swine — his foul remorses ; they had tripped him up, and 
were wallowing over him. Gambling, extravagance, debauchery, disso- 
lute life, reckless companions, dangerous women — they were all upon 
him in a herd, and were trampling upon the prostrate young sinner. 

Prodigal was not, however, yet utterly overcome, and had some fight 
left in him. Dashing the filthy importunate brutes aside, and, as it 
were, kicking his ugly remembrances away from him, Mr. Warrington 
seized a great glass of that fire-water which he had recommended to 
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poor humiliated Parson Sampson, and, flinging off his fine damask 
robe, rang for the trembling Gumbo, and ordered his coat. “ Not 
that ! ” roars he, as Gumbo brings him a fine green coat with plated 
buttons and a gold cord. A plain suit — the plainer the better ! The 
black clothes.” And Gumbo brings the mourning-coat % which his 
master had discarded for some months past. 

Mr. Harry then takes: — 1, his fine new gold watch; 2, his re- 
peater (that which he had bought for Hetty), which he puts into his 
other fob ; 3, his necklace, which he had purchased for Theo ; 4, his 
rings, of which my gentleman must have half-a-dozen at least (with the 
exception of his grandfather’s old seal-ring, which he kisses and lays 
down on the pincushion again) ; 5, his three gold snuff-boxes ; and 6, 
his purse knitted by his mother, and containing three shillings and 
sixpence and a pocket-piece brought from Virginia ; and, putting on his 
hat, issues from his door. 

At the landing he is met by Mr. Ruff, his landlord, who bows and 
cringes and puts into his Honour’s hand a strip of paper a yard long. 
“ Much obliged if Mr. Warrington will settle. Mrs. Ruff has a large 
account to make up to-day.” Mrs. Ruff is a milliner. Mr. Ruff is 
one of the head-waiters and aides-de-camp of Mr. Mackreth, the pro- 
prietor of White’s Club. The sight of the landlord does not add to the 
lodger’s good humour. 

“ Perhaps his Honour will have the kindness to settle the little 
account?” asks Mr. Ruff. 

“ Of course I will settle the account,” says Harry, glumly looking 
down over Mr. Ruff’s head from the stair above him. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Warrington will settle it now ?” 

“ No, sir, I will not settle it now ! ” says Mr. Warrington, bullying 
forward. 

“I’m very — very much in want of money, sir,” pleads the voice 
under hhn. “ Mrs. Ruff is ” 

“Hang you, sir, get out of the way!” cries Mr. Warrington, 
ferociously, and driving Mr. Ruff backward to the wall, sending him 
almost topsy-turvy down his own landing, he tramps down the stair, 
and walks forth into Bond Street. 

The Guards were at exercise at the King’s Mews at Charing Cross, as 
Harry passed, and he heard their drums and fifes, and looked in at the 
gate, and saw them at drill. “ I can shoulder a musket at any rate,” 
thought he to himself gloomily, as he strode on. He crossed St. 
Martin’s Lane (where he transacted some business), and so made his 
way into Long Acre, and to the bootmaker’s house where friend 
Sampson lodged. The woman of the house said Mr. Sampson was not 
at home, but had promised to be at home at one ; and, as she knew 
Mr. Warrington, showed him up to the Parson’s apartments, where 
he sate down, and, for want of occupation, tried to read an unfinished 
sermon of the Chaplain’s. The subject was the Prodigal Son. Mr. 
Harry did not take very accurate cognisance of the sermon. 
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Presently he heard the landlady’s shrill voice on the stair, pursuing 
somebody who ascended, and Sampson rushed into the room, followed 
by the sobbing woman. 

At seeing Harry, Sampson started, and the landlady stopped. 
Absorbed in her own domestic cares, she had doubtless forgot that a 
visitor was awaiting her lodger. “ There’s only thirteen pound in the 
house, and he will be here at one, I tell you ! ” she was bawling out, as 
she pursued her victim. 

“Hush, hush! my good creature!” cries the gasping Chaplain, 
pointing to Harry, who rose from the window-seat. “ Don’t you see 
Mr. Warrington ? I ’ve business with him — most important business. 
It will be all right, I tell you ! ” And he soothed and coaxed Mrs. 
Landlady out of the room, with the ciwd of anxious little ones hanging 
at her coats. 

“ Sampson, I have come to ask your pardon again,” says Mr. War- 
rington, rising up. “ What I said to-day to you was very cruel and 
unjust, and unlike a gentleman.” 

“ Not a w r ord more, sir,” says the other, coldly and sadly, bowing 
and scarcely pressing the hand which Harry offered him. 

“ I see you are still angry with me,” Harry continues. 

“Nay, sir, an apology is an apology. A man of my station can ask 
for no more from one of yours. No doubt yort did not mean to give me 
pain. And what if you did ? And you are not the only one of the 
family who has,” he said, as he looked piteously round the room. “ I 
wish I had never known the name of Esmond or Oastlewood,” he con- 
tinues, “ or that place yonder of which the picture hangs over my fire- 
place, and where I have buried myself these long, long years. My 
lord, your cousin, took a fancy to me, said he would make my fortune, 
has kept me as his dependent till fortune has passed by me, and now 
refuses me my due.” 

“ How do you mean your due, Mr. Sampson ?” asks Harry. 

“ I mean three years’ salary which he owes me as Chaplain of Castle- 
wood. Seeing you could give me no money, I went to his lordship this 
morning, and asked him. I fell on my knees, and asked him, sir. 
But his lordship had none. He gave me civil words, at least (saving 
your presence, Mr. Warrington), but no money — that is, five guineas, 
which he declared was all he had, and which I took. But what are 
five guineas amongst so many ? O, those poor little children ! those 
poor little children ! ” 

“ Lord Castlewood said he had no money ?” cries out Harry. “ He 
won eleven hundred pounds, yesterday, of me at picquet — which I paid 
him out of this pocket-book.” 

“ I daresay, sir ; I daresay, sir. One can’t believe a word his lord- 
ship says, sir,” says Mr. Sampson ; “ but I am thinking of execution 
in this house and ruin upon these poor folks to-morrow.” 

“ That need not happen,” says Mr. Warrington. “ Here are eighty 
guineas, Sampson. As far as they go, God help you ! ’Tis all I have 
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to give you. I wish to my heart I could give more as I promised ; 
but you did not come at the right time, and I am a poor devil now 
until I get my remittances from Virginia.” 

The Chaplain gave a wild look of surprise, and turned quite white. 
He flung himself down on his knees and seized Harry’s hand. 

“ Great Powers, sir ! ” says he, “ are you a guardian angel that 
Heaven hath sent me ? You quarrelled with my tears this morning, 
Mr. Warrington. I can’t help them now. They burst, sir, from a 
grateful heart. A rock of stone would pour them forth, sir, before 
such goodness as yours ! May Heaven eternally bless you, and give 
you prosperity ! May my unworthy prayers be heard in your behalf, 

my friend, my best benefactor ! May ” 

“ Nay, nay ! get up, friend — get up, Sampson ! ” says Harry, whom 
the Chaplain’s adulation and fine phrases rather annoyed. ^ “ I am 
glad to have been able to do you a service — sincerely glad. There 
there ! Don’t be on your knees to me!” 

“ To Heaven who sent you to me, sir ! ” cries the Chaplain. “ Mrs. 
Weston ! Mrs. Weston ! ” 

“ What is it, sir ? ” says the landlady, instantly, who, indeed, had 
been at the door the whole time. “ We are saved, Mrs. Weston ! We 
are saved ! ” cries the Chaplain. “ Kneel, kneel, woman, and thank 
our benefactor ! Raise your innocent voices, children, and bless him ! 

A universal whimper arose round Harry, which the Chaplain led off, 
whilst the young Virginian stood, simpering and well-pleased, in the 
midst of this congregation. They would worship, do what he might. 
One of the children, not understanding the kneeling order, and stand- 
ing up, the mother fetched her a slap on the ear, crying, “ Drat it, 
Jane, kneel down, and bless the gentleman, I tell ’ee ! ” . . . We leave 
them performing this sweet benedictory service. Mr. Harry walks 
off *from Long Acre, forgetting almost the griefs of the former four 
or five days, and tingling with the consciousness of having done a 
good action. 

The young woman with whom Gumbo had been conversing on that 
evening when Harry drove up from White’s to his lodging, was Mrs. 
Molly, from Oakhurst, the attendant of the ladies there. Wherever 
that fascinating Gumbo went, he left friends and admirers in the 
servants’ hall. I think we said it was on a Wednesday evening, he 
and Mrs. Molly had fetched a walk together, and they were performing 
the amiable courtesies incident upon parting, when Gumbo s master 
came up, and put an end to their twilight whisperings and what not. 

For many hours on Wednesday, on Thursday, on Friday, a pale 
little maiden sate at a window in Lord Wrotham’s house, in Hill 
Street, her mother and sister wistfully watching her. She would 
not go out. They knew whom she was expecting. He passed the 
door once, and she might have thought he was coming, but he did 
not. He went into a neighbouring house. Papa had never told 
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the girls of the presents which Harry had sent, and only whispered 
a word or two to their mother regarding his quarrel with the young 
Virginian. 

On Saturday night there was an Opera of Mr. Handel’s, and papa 
brought home tickets for the gallery. Hetty went this evening. The 
change would do her good, Theo thought, and — and, perhaps there 
might be Somebody amongst the fine company ; but Somebody was not 
there ; and Mr. Handel’s fine music fell blank upon the poor child. It 
might have been Signor Bononcini’s, and she would have scarce known 
the difference. 

As the children are undressing, and taking off those smart new 
satin sacks in which they appeared at the Opera, looking so fresh and 
so pretty amongst all the tawdry rouged folk, Theo remarks how very 
sad and woe-begone, Mrs. Molly their maid appears. Theo is always 
anxious when other people seem in trouble ; not so Hetty, now, who 
is suffering, poor thing, from one of the most selfish maladies which 
ever visits mortals. Have you ever been amongst insane people, 
and remarked how they never, never think of any but themselves ? 

" What is the matter, Molly ? ” asks kind Theo : and, indeed, Molly 
has been longing to tell her young ladies. “ O Miss Theo ! O Miss 
Hetty ! ” she says ; “ How ever can I tell you ? Mr. Gumbo have 
been here, Mr. Warrington’s coloured gentleman, miss ; and he says 
Mr. Warrington have been took by two bailiffs this evening, as he 
comes out of Sir Miles Warrington’s house, three doors off.” 

“ Silence ! ” cries Theo, quite sternly. Who is it that gives those 
three shrieks ? It is Mrs. Molly, who chooses to scream, because Miss 
Hetty has fallen fainting from her chair. 
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6 
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6 
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. 0 3 

0 

0 4 0 

0 6 
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0 

6 18 6 
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Messrs. Mappin’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled 
superiority: all their blades being their own Sheffield manufac- 
ture, are of the very first quality, with secure Ivory Handles, 
which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price 
is occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the 
Ivory Handles. 
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MAPPIN’S POCKET KNIVES, PRUNING* 
KNIVES, SCISSORS, & c. f 
In every variety, warranted good by the Makers. 



MAPPIN’S 


DRESSING CASES AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 

SENT DIRECT FROM THEIR MANUFACTORY. 



Ladies Travelling Toilette Mappin’s Gentle- Mappin’s Solid Leather Gentlemen’s Travelling 
and Dressing-Bag, fitted men’s Dressing-Case, Dressing-Case, fitted Dressing-Bag, fitted corn- 
complete, £4 158. fitted complete, £1 Is. complete, £2 2s. plete, £4 8s. 


Messhs. MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully invite buyers to inspect their unprecedented display, which, 
for beauty of design, exquisite workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated Catalogue, 
which is continually receiving additions of new designs, will be forwarded post free on application. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield; and 67, King: William Street, London, 

WHERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


CURES (WITHOUT PHYSIC) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, Phlegm, 
— all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints,— Hysteria, Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Headache, Debility, Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, n 
N ausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea), Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s Complaints, are effected by 

DU BARRY'S DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

W HICH Restores Health without Purging, Inconvenience, or Expense, as it 
Saves Fifty Times its Cost in other remedies. It is, moreover, the best Food for Infants 
and Invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faeulty of 
digestion, and nervous^and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. 

We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gratitude from invalids : — 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
non. the Lord Stuart de Decies. “ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to 
yourselves and the public to authorise the pub- 
lication of these lines. — Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 49,832. — “Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
at the stomach, and vomiting, have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’s excellent Food. — Maria 
Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47,121. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 48,314. — Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, 
Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irri- 
tability. 

Cure No. 18,216. — Dr. Andrew Tire, of con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 34,210.— Dr. Shorland, of dropsy 
and debility. 

Cure No. 36,212. — Captain Allan, of epileptic 
fits. 

Cure No. 42,116. — Major Edie, of enlargement 
of the liver and total prostration of strength 

Cure No. 36,418. — Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, 
spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418. — Dr. Harvey, of diarrhoea 
and debility. 

Cure No. 39,628.— Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption. 

Cure No. 32,880. — William Hunts, Esq., 
Barrister, of paralysis. 


Cure No. 46,270. — Mr. Jame3 Roberts, Wood- 
merchant, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spit- 
ting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafuess. 

Cure No. 46,814. — Mr. Samuel L«uu on, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 52,612. — The Dowager Countess of 
Castlestuart, of many years’ nervous irritability, 
bile, and indigestion. 

Cure No. 54,812. — Miss Virginia Zeguers, 
cured of consumption, after her medical advisers 
had abandoned all hopes of recovery. 

Cure No. 180. — “ Twenty-five years’ ner- 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, ami debility, 
from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could renuve or relieve, have 
been effectually cured by Du Bany’s Food in 
a very short time. — W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet 
Street, London.” 

Cure No. 4,208. — “Eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, arid 
nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually cured by 
Du Barry’s health- restoring Food. I shall be 
happy to answer any inquiries. — Rev. John W. 
Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 32,836.— “ Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains in my neck and ieit 
arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, has been radically removed 
by Du Barry’s health -restoring Food. — Alex. 
Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Cure No. 3,906. — “Thirteen years’ cough, 
indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta 
Arabica Food. — James Porter, Athol Street, 
Perth.” 


Important Caution Against the Fearful Dangers of Spurions Imitations. 

The Vice-Chancellor. Sir William Page Wood, granted an Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, 
against Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food.” 

Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, lib., 2s. 9d. ; 
21b., 4s. 6d.; 5 lb., 11s. ; 121b., 22s.; Super-refined quality, 1 lb., 6s.; 21b., 11s.; 51b., 22s.; 
101b., 33s. The 101b. and 121b. Canisters are forwarded carriage free, on receipt of 
Post-Office Order. 

BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent Street, London ; Fortnum, Mason, & Co., 182, 
Piccadilly; Abbis & Co., 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 150, Oxford Street; 330, Strand. 
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